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The Invasion 


By Stephen Tracy Livingston 
CHANCED, this morn, to hear 
A woodman’s urgent stroke, 
Steady and sharp and clear ; 
And in my fancy woke 
The vision of a city builded there, 
With toiling mart and jostling thoroughfare. 


Then, presently, I heard 
The pealing of a bell, 
Whose mellow, solemn word 
Over the city fell : 
It seemed as if the axman’s ringing r.ote, 
Strangely enlarged, did from the belfry float. 


What spirit of new things 
Was this, that came to hush 
With soft invisible wings 
The city’s greed and rush ? 
The love that tempers bitterness and sin, 
Bringing its peace, had also entered in. 
FRYEBURG, ME. 








Sure Recovery 
No human physician can safely promise recovery 
from disease. The Great Physician alone does so 


confidently. Think what this means to men who 
have despaired of any cure! ‘* Wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me out of the body of this 
death? I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ 
The sin that has maimed us and held us in its grip 
can be cured. There is no doubt as to the outcome 
if we will let Christ control. 


ad 


Expertness in Christian Service 

Above the need of special training for any tem- 
poral work stands the need of expertness in soul- 
training. That expertness can no more come into 
being without long practise and special training, than 
can the ability to bring music from violin or piano. 
Sunday-school teachers in ever-increasing numbers 
ave realizing their own need of special training for 


their highest of all service. The contribution to their 
equipment that has been made in the columns of The 
Sunday School Times during the past six months by 
one of the leading educators of our land, Professor 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, and which as a series is 
brought to a close in this issue of the Times, wiil long 
be remembered as unique in the field of Sunday- 
school literature. It is to be placed permanently at 
the service of Sunday-school workers by its early 
publieation in book form. Probably never before has 
a trained teacher of teachers in the field of secular 
and national education devoted himself as unreservedly 
and successfully to the inspiring and training of Sun- 
day-school teachers, as has this man who has rendered 
such memorable service to Sunday-school progress. 
May his labors be abundantly multiplied in the in- 
creased efficiency and consecration of the Sunday- 
school teaching force ! 


The Religion of Cheer 


Real Christians are sunshiny folk. Gloom and 
bitterness belong to the worldling, not to Christ's 
brethren. It needs only that we should face toward 
Christ and experience his blessings to realize this. 
He calls upon us to give up much, to be sure, —but so 
that he may replace it with more and better. The 
sunshine of Christianity was characteristic of Dr. 
Trumbull’s long life of service. One of the letters 
that his biographer gave in these columns revealed 
how early Dr. Trumbull realized the joy of serving 
Christ. It was when he was only twenty-two, just 


A Country Without 


DMIRATION of Japan is the note of the hour, 
,And it is not quite fair to say that the Christian 
nations have admitted Japan into the first rank 
because she has shown her ability to fight, while they 
were but patronizingly gracious when she had only 
shown proficiency in the arts of peace. It is the 
calmness, self-respect, and wonderful resourcefulness 
with which Japan has met the strain of a great war 
that has finally convinced the world of her status as a 
leading civilized power. No longer is it possible to 
regard the Japanese as merely clever imitators of the 
West, for the great nations must go to school to her 
to learn preparedness and efficiency. No longer is it 
possible to regard the Japanese as barbarians with 
veneer of civilization ; for in the trying exigencies 
of war they have shown themselves noble and 
humane. 

This admiration of the plucky and successful little 
empire has in some quarters raised the question 
whether Japan has not passed beyond the stage of 
tutelage to the West altogether, and whether, there- 
fore, our missionary efforts in that country are not 
only unnecessary, but somewhat impertinent. Those 
who are taking this ground, however, are overlooking 
a fundamental defect which is apparent in the educa- 
tional system of Japan. It is of the gravest signifi- 
cance ; it is one in which all friends of that noble 
people should be concerned ; it is one to which the 
Japanese authorities are keenly alive. 

When the thorough - going reforms which have 
achieved so much in so short a space of time were 
inaugurated, it was felt that popular education must 
be put in the foreground. In almost every country in 
the world education is under the control of the eccle- 
siastical authorities. It would not require so keen a 
people as the Japanese to perceive that the results are 
unfortunate. Moreover, for new Japan, such a sys- 
tem was impossible. The old religions had no hold 
on thinking men. For centuries the educated Japa- 
nese have been practically agnostic. And men trained 
in Western habits of exact’ thinking, and filled with 





after giving himself to Christ, that he wrote to his 
mother : ‘‘ You speak of my religion as being of a 
cheerful nature, but it seems to me that religion can 
only make amy person cheerful and happy. It is only 
when we forget our religion, or doubt the precious 
promises of our kind Father in heaven, that the pres- 
ent or the future can look to us other than bright and 
pleasant... . If all only understood what it is to 
be a Christian, and -how pleasant it is in ¢hés life, 
there would be no unbelievers, none impenitent or 
unforgiven.’"’ And the greatest joy of all is to lead 
others into this same joy of possession by Christ. 


x 
A Little More than Necessary 


Going a little farther than one needs to—in the 
right direction—is the only way to make progress. 
No. to do better than is expected of us is to become 
mediocre. A New England railroad president gave 
this solid advice: ‘* Let every man in ‘public or pri- 
vate business, whether he is working for himself or 
for another, a little more than fill the position he occu- 
pies. When he does that, and has established the fact 
that he can a little mose than fill that position, a wider 
one will open to him, and then he will have an oppor- 
tunity to a little more than fill that, and he will go 
onward and upward until he finally reaches the highest 
step in his profession or calling.’’ Character-building 
and spiritual growth demand thesame rule. Itis God's 
way toward us : ‘‘Good measure, pressed down, shaken 
together, running over."’ 


Sunday-Schools 


the spirit of progress, would not of course dream of 
entrusting the educational system of the new empire 
to the priesthood of the worn-out faiths. 

Naturally, therefore, the Japanese, in establishing 
their school system, decided that it must be entirely 
secular. The old religions c.uld not be taught ; no 
new religion was acceptable or possible. Indeed, 
many were of the opinion that religion of any kind is 
unnecessary, and that the world will outgrow its need 
of any faith. They would, therefore, give their chil- 
dren an intellectual training. And they were justified 
in their expectation that this would be satisfactory 
and successful by the example of the United States. 
Our school system was admittedly one of the best in 
the world, training all classes of the people, and yet 
so rigidly secular that, if one knew only the American 
common school, he might not know whether the peo- 
ple had a religion at all. 

But this secular instruction has not worked well in 
Japan. The intellectual training has been admirable. 
But there has been no corresponding moral advance. 
The imperial government recognized the danger as 
early as 1890, and a decree was issued calling atten- 
tion to the absolute necessity of moral training in the 
schools. This has been followed by various efforts to 
impress moral precepts upon the scholars. But the 
result is not satisfactory. Morality does not come by 
imperial edict. The most serious issue before Japan 
to-day is one with which armaments cannot deal. It 
is whether she will have an immoral intellectualism 
as a result of her splendid educational efforts. If 
such should be the case, of course the last state of the 
nation would be worse than the first. Ignorance and 
immorality leaves ground for hope. Intelligence and 
immorality is almost hopeless. 

But why has not the secular common school system 
worked as successfully in Japan as in America? The 
question is easily answered: our teachers and our 
Sunday-schools. Japan has not had the Christian 
young women who have been to so large an extent 
our common school teachers, and whose influence, 
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withovt positive religious instruction, has been always 
for purity and goodness, And especially, Japan has 
not had the Sunday-school, which has been the com- 
panion and complement of the day-school in the edu- 
cation of American youth. 

It has been the fashion to smile at the Sunday- 
school sometimes. And many who believe in it as a 
good thing for the children regard it as only one of 
many good things. But the sober fact ought to be 
realized that the Sunday-school has been the factor of 
first importance in the making of modern America. 
It is quite beyond ability to measure the influence of 
the regular weekly meeting of the children in a school 
of song and prayer and religious instruction. Even 
for those who left the Sunday-school at fifteen years 
of age, there have been several hundred weekly hours 
spent in some thought of the heroes of the faith, of 
the unfolding purposes of God, and of the life of the 
Teacher and Saviour of men, 

To many people it would seem far-fetched to indi- 
cate the Sunday-school as the source of American 
greatness. We would find it rather in our politics, 
our limitless natural resources, our ancestry, our in- 
ventions, our commercial instincts and powers. Yet 
we might have had all of these and never been a 
really great people. Greatness is a moral term. But 
in every village of our land there is a Sabbath meet- 
ing of the children with some earnest Christian leader, 
who loves God, and who will lead the children to love 
him also. When one thinks of those little Sunday- 
schools scattered over the prairies, and on the hillsides, 
and in the valleys, often in communities where there is 
no church and no preaching, one has hope for the gen- 
eration that is growing up. And more hope because 
in the crowded districts of the cities, in little mission 
halls, in private homes, as well as in great institu- 
tional churches, among the children of every popula- 
tion, there is still each Sunday the school of religious 
instruction. Ideals and hopes and truth are being 
presented to the children of the streets, And the 
Sunday-school is the saving power in the cities. 


We accept the Sunday-school so much as a matter 
of course, we are so keenly alive to its defects, our 
conception of what it should be and might be makes 
us so dissatisfied with what it is, that we are very 
likely to forget the service that it has rendered to our 
generation. We do well to note the helplessness of 
the Japanese authorities, endeavoring by imperial 
edict to secure moral training of the youth, in order to 
realize how, without any interference of government, 
this simple agency of the church has supplied the 
lack in our popular education. It needs only a little 
fair and serious thought to be able to answer the 
question, What would America be to-day if this had 
been a country without Sunday-schools ? 


Of course there is a growing conviction that we 
have been quite unnecessarily jealous of religious lib- 
erty in our complete exclusion of the Bible from our 
common schools. No one is educated, even intellectu- 
ally, and certainly one fs not had the best opportunity 
of moral training, who has been deprived of the daily 
study of this noble classic and book of great ideals. 


But the study of the Bible in the day-school will 
always be limited, and the opportunity and importance 
of the Sunday-school will always be very great. Re- 
ligious education must belong largely to the church. 
It is time, therefore, to exalt in America the office of 
the Sunday-school and its teachers, And it is time to 
give largely to Japan the Christian church, with its 
unique power in the moral and spiritual training of 
the young. 

It would perhaps be too much to say that the lead- 
ing men of Japan are anxious for us to offer to their 
youth our Christian training. It is very certain, how- 
ever, that-they are perfectly willing that we should do 
so. There can be no doubt in the mind of the earnest 
follower of Christ that the really great Japan must be 
a Christian Japan. And indeed the facts of missionary 
success leave this no longer a matter of speculation. 
The Sunday-school has made more than a beginning in 
Japan. The statistics for last year show 1,074 schools 
and 51,450 teachers and scholars there. Wherever 
these Sunday-schools are in operation there is a no- 
ticeable elevation of the spiritual ideals of the children 
who attend them while obtaining the secular instruc- 
tion of the public schools through the week. Of 
course this Christian instruction is far too small as 
yet to affect materially the general unmoral and un- 
religious instruction of the millions of Japanese youth. 
But its beneficent effect, so far as it extends, fully 
bears out the contention that the happy future of 
Japan demands a little Sunday-school in every quarter 
of the crowded cities and in every village of the em- 
pire. There is no great future for a country without 
Sunday-schools, 
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Vine-Growing in Syria 

How do vines grow in the East? The question 
is a timely one to consider in connection with the 
lesson on ‘‘ The Vine and the Branches,"’ for May 7, 
treated of in this issue of the Times. A statement 
made by the Editor last yéar, in a series of letters 
from the Holy Land, called out the following inquiry 
from a North Carolina reader : 

I noticed a statement in one of your letters from the Orient 
that ‘‘ The vines lay flat on the ground.'' Do they not at any 
season put them on a trellis or other support ? 

In view of the fact that the letters mentioned were 
describing only what was seen in the spring of the 
year in Syria, the Editor referred the inquiry to one 
who lives in the East all the year round, Mrs. Ghosn- 
el-Howie, of Shweir, Mount Lebanon, Syria. Mrs. 
Howie sends the following interesting facts, and a 
photograph giving a glimpse of her own home : 








Vines on Mrs. Howie's Home 











In front of my house there is a vine trained up the wall to 
the roof thirty feet high. Large vines may be seen climbing 
up and supported on oak-trees several feet above ine head of 
the tallest man. Nevertheless, in the majority of cases, vines 
lie flat on the ground, as you said. It happens, however, that 
some vine-dressers, afraid lest the hot ground should injure 
the grapes, raise the vines and support them on forked props 
about three feet high, from June till September. In October 
the props are gathered up and stowed away for use the follow- 
ing June ; and possibly enough some of those vines which you 
saw flat on the ground in April may be seen on temporary 
props during the vintage. 


When Does the Saviour Refuse ? 


There is little to fear when one is so deeply con- 
cerned over finding the Saviour that one is afraid he 
will not be accepted. It is indifference that is most 
to be dreaded, not agonized longing for help. This 
truth ought to comfort and strengthen those who may 
be passing through such an experience as is described 
in this earnest appeal from an Ohio disciple : 

I have been terribly troubled for some time past with the 
fear that | may have grieved away the Holy Spirit. It is not 
always so, but the feeling comes over me at i1tervals, and then 
I am almost beside myself about the matter. I have read Dr. 
‘Trumbull's book ‘‘ Doubts and Doubters,"’ and I wondered if 
the same argument he uses with the doubter who feared he 
had committed the unpardonable sin would apply as well to 
my trouble. How may one know whether the Saviour has 
quit knocking at the door of his hedrt? If you will kindly 

ive me a full expression of your views on this matter, you will 
have the heartfelt thanks of one who has been helped by you 
many times. 

This troubled believer seems to fear that, left to him- 
self, he is a lost sinner. In other words, he cannot 
escape the conviction that he is one of those whom the 
Son of God came from heaven expressly to seek and to 
save. If he could say in all confidence, ‘‘ I have never 
done anything to grieve the Holy Spirit,’’ he would then 
seem to be one of those ‘‘ righteous’’ ones who are in 
grave danger. He is apparently in no such danger as 
that, but is so conscious of his sin that he wonders 
whether he is beyond the help of the Spirit and the 
Saviour. If all mankind were troubled as he is, the 
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kingdom would speedily come. It is when we realize 
our own utter hopelessness that the Saviour is not only 
knocking at the door of our hearts, but_has entered. 
The consciousness, the fear, of our guilt, is the Saviour’ s 
voice. We cannot recognize our sin by ourselves, and 
surely the Devil helps no man to fear sin. Who else 
can it be but the Spirit of God striving within us? 
Every time the fear that he has ‘‘ grieved away the 
Holy Spirit'’ comes to one, let him thank God for 
that consciousness of sin, and accept it as God's lov- 
ing reminder of our need of him. The only way to 
drive away God is to reject the Saviour by deliberate 
refusal to accept him or to recognize our need of him. 
Even then we cannot drive away God; we only set 
ourselves against him. The first unspoken fear of a 
troubled soul over his need of a Saviour is a cry 
that goes straight to the heart of the Father and finds 
the door of salvation wide open. The Son of God is 
not less ready to save such a one to-day than when 
the crucified thief, admitting his own guilt, prayed as 
he hung dying, ‘‘ Jesus, remember me,"’ 


x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—sof biblical 
questions—that are of geen interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s ag 
Box,”” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 








PARSONS, KAN.—I am deeply interested in seeing my 
scholars saved. Will you give me some help as to how to go 
about it to win their souls for Christ ?—-M. B. M. 

The best preparation I know for winning souls is to go 
to them directly and tell them of your interest, backing up 
your words by your own life and example. Mr. Moody 
used to say, ‘‘ The kind of tact the church needs to win 
souls is contact.’? There is nothing which tells like per- 
sonal testimony. 





EAST ORANGE, N. J.—What is the best material to build 
the teacher-training class of, the young people in the Sun- 
day-school or grown people outside of the Sunday-school? 
What is the best time for holding such a class? Should such 
a class be confined to teacher-training students, or open to 
everybody ?—C. K. H, 

The best teacher-training class is one in continuous op- 
eration, made up of the young people of the Sunday-school 
who are pledged to be teachers when their course is com- 
pleted. If people are not interested enough in the Sunday- 
school -to be ‘members of it now they will not make very 
promising nvaterjal as~ teachers later. The best. time for 
such a class to meet is at the Sunday-school hour. They 
forfeit the lesson for. time as a rule, to be sure, but the 
school in the long run is the gainer by it. 1 would admit 
none to the class except those who are pledged to be teach- 
ers when they are through, 


ATHENS, GA.—Our Sunday-school superintendent has asked 
me to investigate the subject of ‘‘ graded literature "’ for our 
school. 

We have recently decided to grade our Sunday-school, and 
in discussing the matter of promotion the questions arose : 
‘*To what are the children promoted ?"’ and “Is real prog- 
ress in Bible study made by using the International Lessons?"’ 

I know that you are deeply interested in all Sunday-school 
work, and have probably given much thought to this very 
subject, so won't you let us have the benefit of the decision 
you have reached concerning the best method of Bible study 
for the Sunday-school ? 

We are carnestly seeking to promote the spiritual welfare of 
those whom God has placed under our care in this department 
of the church. So please help us to make a wise choice of the 
best means to be used, with the end in view of soul-winning 
and soul-training.—L. H. 

So long as the Sunday-school has but one hour upon one 
day of the week, as against five hours a day five days in 
the week in the day school, and so long as the element of 
authority is lacking in the Sunday-school, it can never with 
success apply in any satisfactory degree the day-school 
methods and principles of grading. It does not follow, 
however, that Sunday-schools cannot be graded, but that 
the average Sunday-school wil! find it very difficult to do 
its grading on an exclusively educational basis. . Under 
existing circumstances, a basis of age, ability, and educa- 
tional achievement should be considered. All of the litera- 
ture bearing upon the International Lessons, and furnished 
by the various denominational publishing houses, may 
properly be styled ‘ graded literature.’’ According to my 
mind, however, it is better to grade on the basis of the 
supplemental, or, as they are sometimes called, ‘* funda- 
mental ’’ lessons than upon the regular lessons. Even 
then the work cannot be required without great risk of 
driving some of the scholars away from the school. The 
best plan, therefore, is to recognize in some choice way, as 
by the presentation of certificates or otherwise, those schol- 
ars who satisfactorily do the supplemental work, giving 
them public recognition in the presence of the whole 
school. The other scholars, however, who have not done 
the supplemental work should not be held back because of 
it. Allow them to go forward with the other scholars, but 
without any honorable mention. This is practically the sys- 
tem of grading that is used in the largest number of the most 
successful schools, and where it is in use is giving general 
satisfaction. Further information as to where such supple- 
mental lessons may be obtained will be sent by The Sunday 
School Times editors, upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XXIV. Some Thoughts on Religious Education 


HRISTIAN religion was scarcely four 
hundred years old when its schools 
supplanted the schools of the Roman 
Empire. From that time on through 
the centuries, with varying success, 
education remained a function of 
the church. For the most part the 
teachers were the ministers of the 

church or some organized body specifically trained 
and set aside for teaching purposes. Even when the 
great upheaval came in the Protestant Reformation it 

did not affect the relation of the church to the educa- 
tion of the people. Almost immediately after the 
Reformation there sprang up in the Roman church 
one of the greatest teaching bodies known in the 
religious world. It was not until the close of the 
eighteenth century that the state took charge of the 
education of the masses. When education did be- 
come secular, the Sunday-school arose to supplement 
the work of the state schools and to continue the re- 
ligious instruction of the child. 

The Sunday-school became the legitimate inheritor 
of the central activities of education by the church. 
The church did not comprehend fully its obligation 
to childhood until the state itself took up in a serious 
way the problem of universal intelligence. If chil- 
dren need a secular education in order to fit them for 
the services of the state, surely they need also a re- 
ligious education to fit them for the services of the 
church and of the higher life. 

For one hundred years now we have had this dual 
aspect of education. The state educates for this life ; 
the church educates for the life to come. But the 
church cannot properly educate for the life to come 
without educating for the better things of the life that 
is. The state provides education for children for at 
least twelve years. It maintains schools for upwards 
of eight months in each of these years. It provides 
education five days of each week and five hours of 
each of these days. It is therefore easy to compute 
the amount of time which the state devotes to the 
education of the child. Compare this with the meager 
time set aside by the church for the education of the 
child in religious things. One does not regard the 
contrast with complacency, and the wonder is that 
the results are not less meager than they are. 

The state has not reached the limit of its educa- 
tional concern. There are evidences on every side 
that additional provisions should be made and a more 
extended training provided. The amount of money 
expended in public education increases annually. 
This increase is not due alone to the fact that the 
number of children to be educated is increasing, but 
is due to the fact that the people believe enough in 
education to expend each year more money per capita 
for the education of each child. 

The same, in general, may be said, of course; of 
the Sunday-school, but its growth is not so marked 
nor so steady as is that of the secular school. The 
state wisely provides for the proper training of the 
teachers who are to direct the educational activity of 
the secular school. The church is not acting with 
anything like the intelligence that characterizes the 
state in this particular. Ought we not also to make 
provisions for the training of men and women to teach 
in the Sunday-school? When you reach this ques- 
tion, and before you formulate your reply, ask your- 
self the personal question, What has the church done 
to help me teach in the Sunday-school? Ask also the 
question, What should the church do to help me teach ? 
Then ask yourself the great question, What should I 
do to fit myself to teach in the Sunday-school? We 
cannot get away from these questions. The future of 
the Sunday-school depends upon our answer. 

Statistics show some interesting facts. Lancaster 
found that out of 598 young people 518 had some 
form of religious awakening between the ages of twelve 
and twenty. According to Drew, 573 out of 756 were 
converted between the same ages. Gulic states that 
430 out of 536 were converted between these ages. 
Ayres gives 1,953 out of 2,672. Starbuck, 79 out of 
100. These statistics refer to boys. The statistics 
for girls would probably be even more confirmatory. 
If the greatest gain in numbers to the church comes 
in these years, one can readily see how tremendously 
important the activity of the Sunday-school is in its soul- 
winning opportunity. It is also a well-known fact that 
the crimes common to youth increase at a very rapid 

















rate at the age of twelve, and continue to increase for 
three or four years, and then gradually decrease. 
For example, out of a total of 964 cases of larceny 
committed by children under the age of twenty-one, 
85 were at the age of twelve, 116 at the age of thir- 
teen, 154 at the age of fourteen, 155 at the age of 
fifteen, 167 at the age of sixteen, 105 at the age of 
seventeen, 57 at the age of eighteen, 34 at the age 
of nineteen, 14 at the age of twenty, 3 at the age 
of twenty-one. Substantially the same order of facts 
applies to incorrigibility, to vagrancy, to burglary, 
disorderly conduct, assaults of all sorts, public in- 
toxication, and other misdemeanors of childhood. I 
do not mean to say, and nobody would be justified 
in saying, that the Sunday-school is responsible for 
these crimes, but we must necessarily feel that the 
Sunday-school should be one of the agencies that ought 
actively to combat the tendencies to these offenses, and 
that ought to make them a decreasing activity. 

We are face to face with the fact that our secular 
schools cannot, in the very nature of the case, give 
the religious training which the child needs. All 
attempts to put upon the public school this responsi- 
bility must necessarily be failures. Some religious in- 
struction is given in the secular schools. More may be 
given in the future than at present. Tendencies in that 
direction manifest themselves from time to time in our 
discussions, and perhaps at no time has this matter 
received more thought than it is receiving to-day. 
There are certain things of the religious life that can 
safely and properly be taught without offense in all 
secular schools, but when they have done the best 
that they can do, and have reached ideal conditions 
within their limitations, there will still remain a large 
and important work for the Sunday-school. 

It will be seen from the statistics given in this 
article that the vital years of training continue through 
the age of adolescence. I have not at all undertaken 
to present the problems peculiar to this age. The 
time to do this has not yet come. We need more 
facts and less hypotheses before we can organize 
guidance. But enough is known to warrant the state- 
ment that the Sunday-school must retain its influence 
over our boys and girls until they are fully matured. 
We must develop means of making the Sunday-school 
worth while to young men and women. This must 
not be done at the expense of the primary and of the 
intermediate grades, but it must be done by addi- 
tional provisions for pupils of this advanced grade. 

I hope’ no one will misinterpret my purpose when I 
say that too often these young men and women are 
literally frozen out of the Sunday-school. Many of 
them have not yet made a profession of the better 
life, and some one is put in charge of them who con- 
ceives it to be his solemn duty to lecture them every 
Sunday upon their sinful ways. Now, scolding is 
never teaching, and young people are not in this way 
won to the kingdom. What they really need is a 
warm-hearted, sane-minded, enthusiastic teacher, 
whose energetic and zealous and capable teaching 
will arouse and interest the class, and stimulate a 
love for the religious life. Many young people be- 
come disgusted when they are constantly lectured and 
nagged and held up as ‘‘ an awful example."" What 
shall be said of that Sunday-school thai puts in charge 
of these young people a teacher who is no longer fit to 
teach the younger grades, and who is given this ad- 
vanced group solely to get rid of him in some other 
place in which he was a confessed failure ? 

These young men and women need wisest guidance. 
For years they were children. They lived with their 
faces cradle-ward. They are now living with their 
faces turned to the future. Life in a new and very 
real way is calling to them. They are facing sun- 
ward. They need help. They should have a teacher 
whose whole spirit is in full sympathy with their hopes, 
their aspirations, their yearnings. This is the time for 
discussions. Let the members of the class formulate 
opinions and discuss great questions. Let their minds 





With this article Professor Brumbaugh brings to a 
conclusion his noteworthy series ‘‘ The Training of the 
Teacher.” The entire course, revised and enlarged by 
the author, will be published this spring in book form 
by The Sunday School Times Company, early enough, 
it is hoped, to enable summer schools of methods to use 
it in class study. Announcement will be made at a 
early date as to the size and price of the book. : 











be active and expressive. I have known teachers to 
suppress every free impulse of a pupil. I have known 
others who knew how carefully a young man states a 
hypothetic case, when in fact he is really stating his 
own case. The latter teacher will always use these 
discussions to guide the inquirer in the right lines of 
thought and of effort. 

Build in the souls of your pupils a wholesome and 
abiding love for the Bible—for all of it, from Genesis 
to Revelation. Dr. Nott once said, ‘‘ Men cannot 
be well educated without the Bible. It ought, there- 
fore, to hold the chief place in every institution of 
learning throughout Christendom.’’ Franklin calls 
the Bible, the newspaper, and the school, the principal 
support of virtue, morality, and civil liberty. Scott, on 
his death-bed, called for the Bible, saying, ‘‘ There is 
only one book."’ 

And, if one could summon to his side all the really 
great souls that have, in dying, made other lives 
richer, they would invariably testify to its worth and 
its power. So I say, with Dr. Holland, ‘ Let us stick 
to our Bible. It is our all—the one regenerative, re- 
demptive agency in the world—the only word that 
even sounds as if it came from the other side of the 
wave. If we lose it, we are lost.’’ 

To put the Bible into the hands of all children, and 
its precepts into their hearts, isa holy mission. When 
one counts over the services that are really worth 
while, will it not invariably be found that what one ~ 
does to guide the timid footsteps to the Father is in 
the last analysis the best service God gives him to do 
in this life? An old teacher, whose many, many years 
of faithful service had left him at last poor and alone, 
was one day visited by a former pupil, now a man of 
influence and of character. They discussed together 
at length the earlier days when this man was a boy in 
the teacher's school. They recalled many interesting 
incidents. The gratitude of the man touched the 
heart of the poor old teacher. The man invited the 
old teacher to the village inn to dine with him. The 
old teacher begged to be excused, saying, ‘‘1 am too 
old, my hands tremble, my clothes are not fit.’’ But 
the former pupil insisted. The old teacher yielded. 
They both enjoyed the meal; the man, because he 
was honoring his teacher; the teacher, because he 
was honored by his pupil. When they parted at the 
railway station the man pushed his gold-headed cane 
into the trembling hand of his dear old teacher, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Now, dear teacher, good-by till we meet 
again."’ 

The old teacher was so overcome by this act of 
kindness that his eyes grew dim, and his voice trem- 
bled even more than before. He protested that he 
did not deserve this generous gift. The man thought 
he did. He said so, and springing upon ‘the train 
called out again, ‘‘ Good-by till we meet again.’’ The 
old teacher, his finger pointing to the heavens, an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, till we meet again—up there.’’ 

Blessed is that teacher whose words and influence 
are such that at the last he can point with gratitude 
to the Father's house and say to his pupils, ‘‘ Let us 
meet again—up there."' 


eee 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 


What led to the separation of school and church ? 

Enumerate the gains and the losses resulting from 
the establishment of secular schools. 

Why did the modern Sunday-school come so late in 
the history of the church ? 

Are we giving time enough to religious education ? 

What marked tendencies of a religious character 
assert themselves at the age of adolescence ? 

Why should adolescent pupils remain in tne Sun- 
day-school? What are you doing to keep them there? 

May we complacently resign our children to the 
secular school and demand of it their complete edu- 
cation ? 

What reasons may be assigned for the relatively 
small number of young men and women in the Sun- 
day-school ? 

Do you try—really, earnestly try—to impress upon 
your pupils the full value of a knowledge of the 
Bible ? 

Write a list of services you know the Bible has 
been to you, to civilization. 

What is the best service man can render to God 
through teaching ? 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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without positive religious instruction, has been always 
for purity and goodness, And especially, Japan has 
not had the Sunday-school, which has been the com- 
panion and complement of the day-school in the edu- 
cation of American youth. 

It has been the fashion to smile at the Sunday- 
school sometimes. And many who believe in it as a 
good thing for the children regard it as only one of 
many good things. But the sober fact ought to be 
realized that the Sunday-school has been the factor of 
first importance in the making of modern America. 
It is quite beyond ability to measure the influence of 
the regular weekly meeting of the children in a school 
of song and prayer and religious instruction. Even 
for those who left the Sunday-school at fifteen years 
of age, there have been several hundred weekly hours 
spent in some thought of the heroes of the faith, of 
the unfolding purposes of God, and of the life of the 
Teacher and Saviour of men. 

To many people it would seem far-fetched to indi- 
cate the Sunday-school as the source of American 
greatness. We would find it rather in our politics, 
our limitless natural resources, our ancestry, our in- 
ventions, our commercial instincts and powers. Yet 
we might have had all of these and never been a 
really great people. Greatness is a moral term. But 
in every village of our land there is a Sabbath meet- 
ing of the children with some earnest Christian leader, 
who loves God, and who will lead the children to love 
him also. When one thinks of those little Sunday- 
schools scattered over the prairies, and on the hillsides, 
and in the valleys, often in communities where there is 
no church and no preaching, one has hope for the gen- 
eration that is growing up. And more hope because 
in the crowded districts of the cities, in little mission 
halls, in private homes, as well as in great institu- 
tional churches, among the children of every popula- 
tion, there is still each Sunday the school of religious 
instruction. Ideals and hopes and truth are being 
presented to the children of the streets, And the 
Sunday-school is the saving power in the cities. 


We accept the Sunday-school so much as a matter 
of course, we are so keenly alive to its defects, our 
conception of what it should be and might be makes 
us so dissatisfied with what it is, that we are very 
likely to forget the service that it has rendered to our 
generation. We do well to note the helplessness of 
the Japanese authorities, endeavoring by imperial 
edict to secure moral training of the youth, in order to 
realize how, without any interference of government, 
this simple agency of the church has supplied the 
lack in our popular education, It needs only a little 
fair and serious thought to be able to answer the 
question, What would America be to-day if this had 
been a country without Sunday-schools ? 


Of course there is a growing conviction that we 
have been quite unnecessarily jealous of religious lib- 
erty in our complete exclusion of the Bible from our 
common schools. No @ne@ is educated, even intellectu- 
ally, and certainly one has not had the best opportunity 
of moral training, who has been deprived of the daily 
study of this noble classic and book of great ideals. 


But the study of the Bible in the day-school will 
always be limited, and the opportunity and importance 
of the Sunday-school will always be very great. Re- 
ligious education must belong largely to the church, 
It is time, therefore, to exalt in America the office of 
the Sunday-school and its teachers. And it is time to 
give largely to Japan the Christian church, with its 
unique power in the moral and spiritual training of 
the young. 

It would perhaps be too much to say that the lead- 
ing men of Japan are anxious for us to offer to their 
youth our Christian training. It is very certain, how- 
ever, that-they are perfectly willing that we should do 
so. There can be no doubt in the mind of the earnest 
follower of Christ that the really great Japan must be 
a Christian Japan. And indeed the facts of missionary 
success leave this no longer a matter of speculation. 
The Sunday-school has made more than a beginning in 
Japan. The statistics for last year show 1,074 schools 
and 51,450 teachers and scholars there. Wherever 
these Sunday-schools are in operation there is a no- 
ticeable elevation of the spiritual ideals of the children 
who attend them while obtaining the secular instruc- 
tion of the public schools through the week. Of 
course this Christian instruction is far too small as 
yet to affect materially the general unmoral and un- 
religious instruction of the millions of Japanese youth. 
But its beneficent effect, so far as it extends, fully 
bears out the contention that the happy future of 
Japan demands a little Sunday-school in every quarter 
of the crowded cities and in every village of the em- 
pire. There is no great future for a country without 
Sunday-schools. 
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Vine-Growing in Syria 

How do vines grow in the East? The question 
is a timely one to consider in connection with the 
lesson on ‘‘ The Vine and the Branches,’’ for May 7, 
treated of in this issue of the Times. A statement 
made by the Editor last year, in a series of letters 
from the Holy Land, called out the following inquiry 
from a North Carolina reader : 

I noticed a statement in one of your letters from the Orient 
that ‘‘ The vines lay flat on the ground.’’ Do they not at any 
season put them on a trellis or other support ? 

In view of the fact that the letters mentioned were 
describing only what was seen in the spring of the 
year in Syria, the Editor referred the inquiry to one 
who lives in the East all the year round, Mrs. Ghosn- 
el-Howie, of Shweir, Mount Lebanon, Syria. Mrs. 
Howie sends the following interesting facts, and a 
photograph giving a glimpse of her own home : 








Vines on Mrs. Howie’s Home 











In front of my house there is a vine trained up the wall to 
the roof thirty feet high. Large vines may be seen climbing 
up and supported on oak-trees several feet above ine head of 
the tallest man. Nevertheless, in the majority of cases, vines 
lie flat on the ground, as you said. It happens, however, that 
some vine-dressers, afraid lest the hot ground should injure 
the grapes, raise the vines and a them on forked props 
about three feet high, from June till September. In October 
the props are gathered up and stowed away for use the follow- 
ing June ; and possibly rp some of those vines which you 
saw flat on the ground in April may be seen on temporary 
props during the vintage. 


When Does the Saviour Refuse ? 


There is little to fear when one is so deeply con- 
cerned over finding the Saviour that one is afraid he 
will not be accepted. It is indifference that is most 
to be dreaded, not agonized longing for help. This 
truth ought to comfort and strengthen those who may 
be passing through such an experience as is described 
in this earnest appeal from an Ohio disciple : 

I have been terribly troubled for some time past with the 
fear that | may have grieved away the Holy Spirit. It is not 
always so, but the feeling comes over me at irtervals, and then 
I am almost beside myself about the matter. I have read Dr. 
Trumbull's book ‘‘ Doubts and Doubters,’’ and I wondered if 
the same argument he uses with the doubter who feared he 
had committed the unpardonable sin would apply as well to 
my trouble. How may one know whether the Saviour has 
quit knocking at the door of his hedtt? If you will kindly 

ive me a full expression of your views on this matter, you will 
Rave the heartfelt thanks of one who has been helped by you 
many times. 

This troubled believer seems to fear that, left to him- 
self, he is a lost sinner. In other words, he cannot 
escape the conviction that he is one of those whom the 
Son of God came from heaven expressly to seek and to 
save. If he could say in all confidence, ‘‘ 1 have never 
done anything to grieve the Holy Spirit,’’ he would then 
seem to be one of those ‘‘ righteous *’ ones who are in 
grave danger. He is apparently in no such danger as 
that, but is so conscious of his sin that he wonders 
whether he is beyond the help of the Spirit and the 
Saviour. If all mankind were troubled as he is, the 
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kingdom would speedily come. It is when we realize 
our own utter hopelessness that the Saviour is not only 
knocking at the door of our hearts, but. has entered. 
The consciousness, the fear, of our guilt, is the Saviour’ s 
voice. We cannot recognize our sin by ourselves, and 
surely the Devil helps no man to fear sin. Who else 
can it be but the Spirit of God striving within us? 
Every time the fear that he has ‘‘ grieved away the 
Holy Spirit'’ comes to one, let him thank God for 
that consciousness of sin, and accept it as God's lov- 
ing reminder of our need of him. The only way to 
drive away God is to reject the Saviour by deliberate 
refusal to accept him or to recognize our need of him. 
Even then we cannot drive away God; we only set 
ourselves against him. The first unspoken fear of a 
troubled soul over his need of a Saviour is a cry 
that goes straight to the heart of the Father and finds 
the door of salvation wide open. The Son of God is 
not less ready to save such a one to-day than when 
the crucified thief, admitting his own guilt, prayed as 
he hung dying, ‘‘ Jesus, remember me."’ 


x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—sot biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 








PARSONS, KAN.—I am deeply interested in seeing my 
scholars saved. Will you give me some help as to how to go 
about it to win their souls for Christ ?—M. B. M. 

The best preparation I know for winning souls is to go 
to them directly and tell them of your interest, backing up 
your words by your own life and example. Mr, Moody 
used to say, ‘*The kind of tact the church needs to win 
souls is contact.’’ There is nothing which tells like per- 
sonal testimony. 





EAST ORANGE, N. J.—What is the best material to build 
the teacher-training class of, the young people in the Sun- 
day-school or grown people outside of the Sunday-school? 
What is the best time for holding such a class? Should such 
a class be confined to teacher-training students, or open to 
everybody ?—C. K. H, 

The best teacher-training class is one in continuous op- 
eration, made up of the young people of the Sunday-school 
who are pledged to be teachers when their course is com- 
pleted. If people are not interested enough in the Sunday- 
school-to be members of it now they will not make very 
promising nraterjal “as” teachers tater. The best. ‘time for 
such a class to meet is at the Sunday-school hour. They 
forfeit the lesson for.d time asa rule, to be sure, but the 
school in the long run is the gainer by it. I would admit 
none to the class except those who are pledged to be teach- 
ers when they are through, 





ATHENS, GA.—Our Sunday-school superintendent has asked 
me to investigate the subject of ‘ graded literature *’ for our 
school. 

We have recently decided to grade our Sunday-school, and 
in discussing the matter of promotion the questions arose : 
‘*To what are the children promoted?” and “Is real prog- 
ress in Bible study made by using the International Lessons?"’ 

I know that you are deeply interested in all Sunday-school 
work, and have probably given much thought to this very 
subject, so won't you let us have the benefit of the decision 
you have reached concerning the best method of Bible study 
for the Sunday-school ? : 

We are carnestly seeking to promote the spiritual welfare of 
those whom God has placed under our care in this department 
of the church. So please help us to make a wise choice of the 
best means to be used, with the end in view of soul-winning 
and soul-training.—L. H. 

So long as the Sunday-school has but one hour upon one 
day of the week, as against five hours a day five days in 
the week in the day school, and so long as the element of 
authority is lacking in the Sunday-school, it can never with 
success apply in any satisfactory degree the day-school 
methods and principles of grading. It does not follow, 
however, that Sunday-schools cannot be graded, but that 
the average Sunday-school will find it very difficult to do 
its grading on an exclusively educational basis. . Under 
existing circumstances, a basis of age, ability, and educa- 
tional achievement should be considered. All of the litera- 
ture bearing upon the International Lessons, and furnished 
by the various denominational publishing houses, may 
properly be styled ‘‘ graded literature.’’ According to my 
mind, however, it is better to grade on the basis of the 
supplemental, or, as they are sometimes called, ‘‘ funda- 
mental ’’ lessons than upon the regular lessons. Even 
then the work cannot be required without great risk of 
driving some of the scholars away from the school. The 
best plan, therefore, is to recognize in some choice way, as 
by the presentation of certificates or otherwise, those schol- 
ars who satisfactorily do the supplemental work, giving 
them public recognition in the presence of the whole 
school. The other scholars, however, who have not done 
the supplemental work should not be held back because of 
it. Allow them to go forward with the other scholars, but 
without any honorable mention. This is practically the sys- 
tem of grading that is used in the largest number of the most 
successful schools, and where it is in use is giving general 
satisfaction. Further information as to where such supple- 
mental lessons may be obtained will be sent by The Sunday 
School Times editors, upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XXIV. Some Thoughts on Religious Education 


HRISTIAN religion was scarcely four 
hundred years old when its schools 
supplanted the schools of the Roman 
Empire. From that time on through 
the centuries, with varying success, 
education remained a function of 
the church. For the most part the 

' teachers were the ministers of the 
church or some organized body specifically trained 
and set aside for teaching purposes. Even when the 
great upheaval came in the Protestant Reformation it 
did not affect the relation of the church to the educa- 
tion of the people. Almost immediately after the 
Reformation there sprang up in the Roman church 
one of the greatest teaching bodies known in the 
religious world, It was not until the close of the 
eighteenth century that the state took charge of the 
education of the masses. When education did be- 
come secular, the Sunday-school arose to supplement 
the work of the state schools and to continue the re- 
ligious instruction of the child. 

The Sunday-school became the legitimate inheritor 
of the central activities of education by the church. 
The church did not comprehend fully its obligation 
to childhood until the state itself took up in a serious 
way the problem of universal intelligence. If chil- 
dren need a secular education in order to fit them for 
the services of the state, surely they need also a re- 
ligious education to fit them for the services of the 
church and of the higher life. 

For one hundred years now we have had this dual 
aspect of education. The state educates for this life ; 
the church educates for the life to come. But the 
church cannot properly educate for the life to come 
without educating for the better things of the life that 
is. The state provides education for children for at 
least twelve years. It maintains schools for upwards 
of eight months in each of these years. It provides 
education five days of each week and five hours of 
each of these days. It is therefore easy to compute 
the amount of time which the state devotes to the 
education of the child. Compare this with the meager 
time set aside by the church for the education of the 
child in religious things. One does not regard the 
contrast with complacency, and the wonder is that 
the results are not less meager than they are. 

The state has not reached the limit of its educa- 
tional concern. There are evidences on every side 
that additional provisions should be made and a more 
extended training provided. The amount of money 
expended in public education increases annually. 
This increase is not due alone to the fact that the 
number of children to be educated is increasing, but 
is due to the fact that the people believe enough in 
education to expend each year more money per capita 
for the education of each child. 

The same, in general, may be said, of course; of 
the Sunday-school, but its growth is not so marked 
nor so steady as is that of the secular school. The 
state wisely provides for the proper training of the 
teachers who are to direct the educational activity of 
the secular school. The church is not acting with 
anything like the intelligence that characterizes the 
state in this particular. Ought we not also to make 
provisions for the training of men and women to teach 
in the Sunday-school? When you reach this ques- 
tion, and before you formulate your reply, ask your- 
self the personal question, What has the church done 
to help me teach in the Sunday-school? Ask also the 
question, What should the church do to help me teach ? 
Then ask yourself the great question, What should I 
do to fit myself to teach in the Sunday-school? We 
cannot get away from these questions. The future of 
the Sunday-school depends upon our answer. 

Statistics show some interesting facts. Lancaster 
found that out of 598 young people 518 had some 
form of religious awakening between the ages of twelve 
and twenty. According to Drew, 573 out of 756 were 
converted between the same ages. Gulic states that 
430 out of 536 were converted between these ages. 
Ayres gives 1,953 out of 2,672. Starbuck, 79 out of 
100. These statistics refer to boys. The statistics 
for girls would probably be even more confirmatory. 
If the greatest gain in numbers to the church comes 
in these years, one can readily see how tremendously 
important the activity of the Sunday-school is in its soul- 
winning opportunity. Itis also a well-known fact that 
the crimes common to youth increase at a very rapid 

















rate at the age of twelve, and continue to increase for 
three or four years, and then gradually decrease. 
For example, out of a total of 964 cases of larceny 
committed by children under the age of twenty-one, 
85 were at the age of twelve, 116 at the age of thir- 
teen, 154 at the age of fourteen, 155 at the age of 
fifteen, 167 at the age of sixteen, 105 at the age of 
seventeen, 57 at the age of eighteen, 34 at the age 
of nineteen, 14 at the age of twenty, 3 at the age 
of twenty-one. Substantially the same order of facts 
applies to incorrigibility, to vagrancy, to burglary, 
disorderly conduct, assaults of all sorts, public in- 
toxication, and other misdemeanors of childhood. I 
do not mean to say, and nobody would be justified 
in saying, that the Sunday-school is responsible for 
these crimes, but we must necessarily feel that the 
Sunday-school should be one of the agencies that ought 
actively to combat the tendencies to these offenses, and 
that ought to make them a decreasing activity. 

We are face to face with the fact that our secular 
schools cannot, in the very nature of the case, give 
the religious training which the child needs. All 
attempts to put upon the public school this responsi- 
bility must necessarily be failures. Some religious in- 
struction is given in the secular schools. More may be 
given in the future than at present. Tendencies in that 
direction manifest themselves from time to time in our 
discussions, and perhaps at no time has this matter 
received more thought than it is receiving to-day. 
There are certain things of the religious life that can 
safely and properly be taught without offense in all 
secular schools, but when they have done the best 
that they can do, and have reached ideal conditions 
within their limitations, there will still remain a large 
and important work for the Sunday-school. 

It will be seen from the statistics given in this 
article that the vital years of training continue through 
the age of adolescence. I have not at all undertaken 
to present the problems peculiar to this age. The 
time to do this has not yet come. We need more 
facts and less hypotheses before we can organize 
guidance. But enough is known to warrant the state- 
ment that the Sunday-school must retain its influence 
over our boys and girls until they are fully matured. 
We must develop means of making the Sunday-school 
worth while to young men and women. This must 
not be done at the expense of the primary and of the 
intermediate grades, but it must be done by addi- 
tional provisions for pupils of this advanced grade. 

I hop€ no one will misinterpret my purpose when I 
say that too often these young men and women are 
literally frozen out of the Sunday-school. Many of 
them have not yet made a profession of the better 
life, and some one is put in charge of them who con- 
ceives it to be his solemn duty to lecture them every 
Sunday upon their sinful ways. Now, scolding is 
never teaching, and young people are not in this way 
won to the kingdom. What they really need is a 
warm-hearted, sane-minded, enthusiastic teacher, 
whose energetic and zealous and capable teaching 
will arouse and interest the class, and stimulate a 
love for the religious life. Many young people be- 
come disgusted when they are constantly lectured and 
nagged and held up as ‘‘ an awful example.'* What 
shall be said of that Sunday-school that puts in charge 
of these young people a teacher who is no longer fit to 
teach the younger grades, and who is given this ad- 
vanced group solely to get rid of him in some other 
place in which he was a confessed failure ? 

These young men and women need wisest guidance. 
For years they were children. They lived with their 
faces cradle-ward. They are now living with their 
faces turned to the future. Life in a new and very 
real way is calling to them. They are facing sun- 
ward, They need help. They should have a teacher 
whose whole spirit is in full sympathy with their hopes, 
their aspirations, their yearnings. This is the time for 
discussions. Let the members of the class formulate 
opinions and discuss great questions. Let their minds 





With this article Professor Brumbaugh brings to a 
conclusion his noteworthy series ‘“‘ The Training of the 
Teacher.” The entire course, revised and enlarged by 
the author, will be published this spring in book form 
by The Sunday School Times Company, early enough, 
it is hoped, to enable summer schools of methods to use 
it in class study. Announcement will be made at an 
early date as to the size and price of the book. . 











be active and expressive. I have known teachers to 
suppress every free impulse of a pupil. I have known 
others who knew how carefully a young man states a 
hypothetic case, when in fact he is really stating his 
own case. The latter teacher will always use these 
discussions to guide the inquirer in the right lines of 
thought and of effort. 

Build in the souls of your pupils a wholesome and 
abiding love for the Bible—for all of it, from Genesis 
to Revelation. Dr. Nott once said, ‘‘ Men cannot 
be well educated without the Bible. It ought, there- 
fore, to hold the chief place in every institution of 
learning throughout Christendom.’’ Franklin calls 
the Bible, the newspaper, and the school, the principal 
support of virtue, morality, and civil liberty. Scott, on 
his death-bed, called for the Bible, saying, ‘‘ There is 
only one book."’ 

And, if one could summon to his side all the really 
great souls that have, in dying, made other lives 
richer, they would invariably testify to its worth and 
its power. So I say, with Dr. Holland, ‘Let us stick 
to our Bible. It is our all—the one regenerative, re- 
demptive agency in the world—the only word that 
even sounds as if it came from the other side of the 
wave. If we lose it, we are lost.’’ 

To put the Bible into the hands of all children, and 
its precepts into their hearts, isa holy mission. When 
one counts over the services that are really worth 
while, will it not invariably be found that what one © 
does to guide the timid footsteps to the Father is in 
the last analysis the best service God gives him to do 
in this life? An old teacher, whose many, many years 
of faithful service had left him at last poor and alone, 
was one day visited by a former pupil, now a man of 
influence and of character. They discussed together 
at length the earlier days when this man was a boy in 
the teacher's school. They recalled many interesting 
incidents. The gratitude of the man touched the 
heart of the poor old teacher. The man invited the 
old teacher to the village inn to dine with him. The 
old teacher begged to be excused, saying, ‘‘I am too 
old, my hands tremble, my clothes are not fit.'’ But 
the former pupil insisted. The old teacher yielded. 
They both enjoyed the meal; the man, because he 
was honoring his teacher; the teacher, because he 
was honored by his pupil. When they parted at the 
railway station the man pushed his gold-headed cane 
into the trembling hand of his dear old teacher, say- 
ing, ‘‘Now, dear teacher, good-by till we meet 
again."’ 

The old teacher was so overcome by this act of 
kindness that his eyes grew dim, and his voice trem- 
bled even more than before. He protested that he 
did not deserve this generous gift. The man thought 
he did. He said so, and springing upon the train 
called out again, ‘‘ Good-by till we meet again.’’ The 
old teacher, his finger pointing to the heavens, an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, till we meet again—up there."’ 

Blessed is that teacher whose words and influence 
are such that at the last he can point with gratitude 
to the Father's house and say to his pupils, ‘‘ Let us 
meet again—up there."’ 


eee 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 


What led to the separation of school and church ? 

Enumerate the gains and the losses resulting from 
the establishment of secular schools. 

Why did the modern Sunday-school come so late in 
the history of the church ? 

Are we giving time enough to religious education ? 

What marked tendencies of a religious character 
assert themselves at the age of adolescence ? 

Why should adolescent pupiis remain in the Sun- 
day-school? What are you doing to keep them there ? 

May we complacently resign our children to the 
secular school and demand of it their complete edu- 
cation ? 

What reasons may be assigned for the relatively 
small number of young men and women in the Sun- 
day-school ? 

Do you try—really, earnestly try—to impress upon 
your pupils the full value of a knowledge of the 
Bible ? 

Write a list of services you know the Bible has 
been to you, to civilization. 

What is the best service man can render to God 
through teaching ? 
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Third Chapter 


TOLD you there was a good deal of talk 
7 about it all; there couldn't help being. 
The people all round there saw him 
and wondered about him and what it 
all meant. The summer boarders when 
they came watched him and talked 
about it, and people came from miles 
away to see White Christopher. Oh, I 
forgot I hadn't told you about his 
having a name. You know I said his 
folks hadn't ever given him a first 
name. The summer after he waked 
up and first saw the snow cross, there was a minister 
came to Simon Gould's to board. He was dreadfully 
interested in the boy and when he found he hadn't 
any name he said he ought to be called Christopher. 
I don’t think Cyrus and Charlotte understood just at 
first what the word meant and why it seemed appro- 
priate but they thought it was a nice sounding name 
and they gave it to the boy. So on account of his 
looks and the clothes he wore hz got to being called 
by everybody round, White Christopher. That was 
the way he got his Christian name. : A spell after- 
wards Professor Morse that taught in the Academy at 
Littleton told me what the name meant in some for- 
eign language and I| thought it was just beautiful and 
such a good name for the boy. 

As I said, there’ve been people, a good many, I 
guess, that have thought Christopher didn’t have any 
real meaning to what he did, that he didn’t know 
what a cross was, nor what it stood for, and that it 
only just happened, his putting out his arms that 
way, a kind of accident, you know. Well, maybe it 
was that way, I can’t prove the other thing, though I 
believe it just’ as much as I believe the Bible. But, 
supposing they were right and it didn’t mean any- 
thing to the boy, why, at any rate, it meant some- 
thing to other folks, as anybody could see plain 
enough. I can't begin to tell you of the times that 
White Christopher set things right, smoothed away 
worries, settled quarrels, ‘‘turned away wrath,”’ as 
Scripture says, with that one thing, almost the only 
thing he knew how to do. It was his way of preach- 
ing, even if he never knew what his sermons meant. 





I never knew a discourse ever so full of heads and 


fourthlies and fifthlies and stuffed with doctrines and 
decrees go home so to folks’ heagtg as that one still, 
small sermon of the boy's. 

You might think everybody would get so used to it 
after a spell that it wouldn't have much effect. It's 
singular to me that it didn't work that way, but it 
didn't. I aever got used to it myself. I never came 
upon that boy, standing with his arms out, let it be in 
the bright daytime with the sun a shining on his 
white figure till it most seemed as if it was giving out 
light itself, or again in the dark of the evening when 
it showed white and soft like a cloud, or a bit of mist 
amongst the trees or against the black hill side, or 
most of all at sundown when that purply light we have 
here in the mountains came and touched everything, 
the white boy amongst the rest, making him almost red 
for a spell instead of white, I never, I tell you, came 
upon him without a queer, solemn feeling and a remem- 
bering, a coming home to me of many, many things 
I'd have been in danger of forgetting without him. I 
know ‘twas so with other folks, too. Some of them 
told me so and other times I'd see the effect myself. 

Why, even when the boys were quarreling over 
their plays, their faces red and mad, their voices 
loud and harsh, fists doubled up ready to hit or hold- 
ing a stone to fling at another, White Christopher 
would know it somehow, he always appeared to find 
out when such doings were going on, and first thing 
you knew he'd be standing there, white and straight, 
with his two white arms. stretched out and over and 
betwixt them that white face with the loving, earnest, 
wishful look on it, and the boys, they mightn’t give 
up right away ; maybe they'd keep on a minute or so 
longer in the way boys do, you know, afraid of ap- 
pearing to give in too easy. But they couldn't stand 
it long ; first one and then another'd drop out and 
steal off, and they'd all scatter before you knew it, 
ashamed and sorry, all the fight gone out of them. 
Folks said he put an end to a dog fight the same way 








once. Suppose he did, why not? I read in a book 
only the other day about a saint, I forget his name, 
that used to preach sermons to the beasts, and an- 
other that discoursed to the fish, so why shouldn't 
White Christopher preach his one little, still sermon 
to the dogs he liked so much and was always so good 
to? When there was trouble among neighbors, angry 
words, hard names and threatenings, where nobody 
else could interfere or say a word without making 
matters worse, Christopher would steal in like a thin, 
white, little ghost, so quiet and softly, stretch out 
his arms and stand, looking at them. Nothing but 
that, just standing and looking at them. And it 
worked a change, almost always and a quick one too. 
And in town-meeting arguments, pretty hot ones 
sometimes, with high feeling on two sides or more, it 
was the same way. 

And in the church—but I must go back again a 
little. Maybe you'd think that now the boy was so 
changed and bettered he'd be brought into the church, 
or at any rate would attend meeting Sundays. It 
does appear so, but it didn’t work that way. Seems 
as if only one idea of religion had been put into his 
poor head. That was his whole religious life and he 
couldn’ t take in anything that didn’t bear upon that. 
Charlotte and Cyrus tried taking him to meeting. It 
was in the days of the old union meeting-house and 
Mr. Foster was the Congregational minister. He was 
a good man and he took a great interest in Christo- 
pher and wanted him to come to meeting. But when 
the boy got there one Sunday with his folks he ap- 
peared disappointed, not satisfied, somehow. I don’t 
know what he had expected, what kind of idea he'd 
got into his head of where his mother was bringing 
him and what he'd see. But anyway he looked all 
around at the white walls and the pulpit and gallery 
and pews ; seemed as if he was looking for some- 
thing. Then he stretched out his arms, gave his 
mother one of those friendly looks of his, and turned 
and went away. It appeared as if there was only one 
kind of religion, one part of the whole gospel idea he 
could understand or take in and that was the part he 
called to folks’ notice when he stretched out his arms 
and looked at them. He never went to mieeting 
again, not, I mean, to a regular Sunday service. 
There were two or three times he was just inside the 
door when he thought he was needed, but I'1l tell you 
about that by-and-by. 

ei 

His mother used to show him the pictures in the 
big Bible, just as she did before the change came. 
She'd go over the whole of them from Adam and Eve 
in the garden down to the beasts and the dragons in 
Revelations, turning the leaves, patient and pleasant, 
pointing out everything and explaining all about 
them. Christopher always kept still now and never 
jerked away or pushed her off, but you could see he 
wasn't taking any notice or understanding: a word. 
The flood, Sodom and Gomorrah, David killing Go- 
liath, Queen Esther and poor, afflicted Job didn’t ap- 


pear to interest him a bit, and when she came to the - 


New Testament, the baby in the manger, the healing 
the sick, raising up the dead, not even that beautiful 
picture of the Good Shepherd with the lamb in his 
arms, not one of them did he take a mite of notice of. 
Only just one single picture interested him and he 
waited, still and dull looking, all through the Bible 
till his mother came to that. It wasn’t one of the 
best pictures, not by any means, it was dark and 
blurry and hard to make out. But he knew it, Chris- 
topher did, the very minute Charlotte turned to that 
page. It was a picture of that last awful, awful time 
when the cross stood there stiff and straight, its two 
arms stretched outand Him upon it. The cross itself 
hardly showed, the picture was so black and blotty, 
but the boy always found it, and right away, too. 
He'd stoop down, putting his half blind, blinking 
eyes close to the page to see it better, and then he'd 
straighten up and hold out his arms and look with 
that loving, half sorry, half pleased look, that wasn’t 
like any other look I ever saw. 

As I said before, he'd find that shape wherever it 
was. There was a tall spruce tree, a dead one, on 
Garnet Hill. It had been dead a good while and 
most of its branches were gone. But a little ways 
from the top there was one left on each side, standing 
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out, straight and stiff. He saw it one day when he 
was riding with Cyrus and right off he made his own 
favorite ‘motion with his two’arms. ~He often went 
out to see it after that, and when you'd had your at- 
tention called to it once it did look just exactly like a 
tall, black cross, standing out against the light col- 
ored sky, all alone up there on a hill. 

He liked all creatures, as I told you, but there were 
some he set more by than others. There was a sorrel 
horse that belonged to Moses Watson, out on the 
Landaff road. It had a white mark on its forehead, 
such as most folks call a star. But it was a cross 
plain enough to White Christopher and he always 
called it so—in his own way of course. When he met 
it in the road he'd stop right in front of it and make 
his motion till I believe that horse knew all about it 
and what mark there was on his own forehead. 

I was saying, a little ways back, that even if any- 
body held the idea that White Christopher didn't 
mean anything particular by the sign or shape he 
made, we could all see what it meant to other folks ; 
I meant even to scoffers and unbelievers. That 
seemed singular to me. It wasn't so strange that 
members of the church, converted souls, saved by the 
cross themselves, should have recognized its form 
when the boy made it, and remembered all it meant. 
But it wasn’t them alone that felt it all and became 
quiet and serious and changed, if only for a minute, 
when they saw this white, straight figure with the 
arms stretched out. There was Lysander Emmons, 
an infidel, and proud of being one, always telling 
round what he believed—or didn’t believe, I mean— 
and trying to shake other folks’ faith in the best and 
most comforting things. When Lysander first heard 
talk about Christopher and his doings he made a 
great deal of fun of it all. I wouldn't like to tell 
right out the things he said about the boy and the 
shape he made with his arms, and all that shape 
stood for. *Twas dreadful talk and I'd rather forget 
it. But after a spell he stopped talking that way. I 
never knew just how it came about, nor heard how 
Lysander himself first saw the boy make that one 
motion of his, and how it struck him. But for quite 
a spell he would go a long piece out of his way to get 
rid of meeting the boy. It seemed to make him un- 
comfortable to see Christopher at all, particularly in 
that favorite position of his. . However, after a time 
he appeared to change about that and to begin to like 
the. bey as everybedy else -did; and he ended up by 
getting real fond of him. At first he kept on, at the 
store and such places, talking the old, profane, unbe- 
lievirig talk, but always stopping short the minute he 
saw White Christopher come along. After a spell he 
stopped talking that way anywheres even when the 
boy wasn’t around. He had been brought up by a 
good, believing mother, one of the best women in 
Waterford, across the river from Littleton, you know, 
in Vermont. She'd been dead a long time then, but 
I suppose her teachings came back to the man when 
he saw Christopher mark out that shape she had told 
him the story about years before. But he never 
owned up. One time when somebody passed him in 
the road, just after he had met the boy, and saw him 
sort of brushing his eyes as if he couldn't see plain, 
he explained that it wasn’t that ‘‘ ridiculous thing’’ 
the boy was doing that stirred him up, only some- 
thing it reminded him of. Well, I guess it reminded 
us all of something, fact is. But he couldn't keep 
from folks that he’d got fond of the boy ; everybody 
conld see that he set worlds by him. 


One day Lysander was marking his sheep. You 
know you have to put a mark of some kind on them 
to tell them from other people's sheep. Folks have 
different marks and it happened that Lysander’s was 
a kind of a cross mark or a letter X, one straight line 
crossing another. He was putting it on with red 
paint, and just as he was holding a sheep and laying 
on this mark, White Christopher and his mother 
came along. The minute the boy saw what was going 
on he looked dreadfully pleased. That sort of loving 
smile, if you might call it so, lighted up his face as 
he looked at Lysander and then he stretched out his 
arms. ‘His mother saw what he meant and was a 
mite afraid the man would not like it, proud as he'd 
always been of being an infidel, so she drew the boy 
away with her along the road. But when she'd gone 
a few steps she heard Lysander call her and turning 
round she saw him beckoning. She went back, and 
he whispers to her so as not to let the boy hear, look- 
ing sort of foolish and ashamed all the time, ‘‘ There’s 
no occasion,’’ he says, stammering, ‘‘to tell the boy 
what I'm actually doing ; he thinks—well, you know 
what idea he’s got about this—and mebbe you'd bet- 
ter let him go on thinking so, if it pleases him."’ 

( 7a be concluded next week ) 
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In An Automobile 


By Sally Campbell 


HEN Lynn's mother saw him come racing down 
the street and fling himself through the gate 
and up the front steps, she knew that some- 

thing had happened. 

‘*Mother! Mother !"’ he shouted. 
to have a ride in it this afternoon !"' 

She did not need to be told what ‘‘it’’ was. There 
was only one automobile in the whole town, and 
Lynn's dearest wish for two months had been to ‘try 
how it felt to be in it.’’ 

‘*Now I am going to know. Mr. 
invited me."’ 

‘* Why did he invite you ?’’ asked his mother. 

‘Oh, just because he did. Maybe he knew how 
much I'd like to go and he remembered when he was 
a boy and wished something very hard."’ 

‘* Does he know where you live ?’’ 

‘«Yes. He asked me. He is coming for me at 
three o'clock. Won't it be fine for the automobile to 
be standing right outside our gate ?’’ 

Socn after dinner Lynn was impatient to get dressed 
and be ready. By two o'clock he had his best clothes 
on, and then, you see, he had to be very careful not 
to ‘‘get mussed and be unready’’ by three. So he 
sat down on his handkerchief on the curbstone to wait. 
By and by Harry Deems came along and talked to him. 

‘« Where are you going ?’’ asked Harry. 

-*I am going with Mr. Duncan in his automobile,’’ 
said Lynn, trying to speak as if he did it often. 

‘‘H’m!"’ cried Harry. ‘Aren't you glad?’’ 

Lynn nodded. 

‘I wonder,'’ Harry went on, ‘‘if Mr. Duncan's 
dog is all right. I found him way off by the pond 
the other night all wet and cold, and his foot was 
hurt. I put him under my coat to try to keep him 
warm, but he shivered the whole way home."’ 


«TI am going 


Duncan has 
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Harry still talked, but Lynn did not hear a word 
that he said. He understood now why Mr. Duncan 
had invited him. 

‘* But he did invite me. 
he just did. It wasn’t my fault. 
He said something about his dog. 
understand it.’’ 

He wished that Harry would go on away. He 
mustn't be sitting there when Mr Duncan came. 

Suddenly a voice spoke out plainly from somewhere 
deep down under Lynn's Sunday jacket. It was a 
very scornful voice. 

«Of course you couldn’t help it when you didn't 
understand, but now you do, and you can just as well 
as not. If you pretend to be another boy from your- 
self that is cheating. If you take Harry's ride instead 
of him, that is stealing. And to-morrow you'll go to 
your missionary society and feel sorry for the heathen. 
You'd better feel sorry first for yourself to-day and 
keep from being one yourself. 

Lynn jumped up from the curbstone and took 
Harry by the arm, 

‘*Go right home,’’ he shouted to him, ‘‘and 
get dressed! Hurry! There'll be plenty of time if 
you hurry. It was you that Mr. Duncan wanted to 
take in his automobile. He made a mistake between 
us. That's all. When I grow up I am going to have 
sense enough to tell boys apart. 

When Harry got the idea he held back a little. 
But Lynn was determined. 

‘It's yours. It was meant for you. I am not 
going to take it from you. You wouldn't. You know 
you wouldn’t. Would you ?”’ 

This was why, when the big cream-colored auto- 
mobile stopped at Lynn's gate, Mr. Duncan found 
two boys standing on the curb. 

Lynn explained. 

‘«I mixed you up, did I’’ said Mr. Duncan, screw- 
ing his eyes into twinkling slits as he looked from 
one boy to the other. ‘‘ You are not just alike, after 
all. I suppose your mothers can tell you easily. Well, 
getin. The machine is big enough for you both.'’ 

‘*So I didn’t lose a thing by it,’’ Lynn told his 
mother afterward. 

‘*But you gained something,’’ she said. 

** Yes,’’ agreed Lynn. 

Princeton, N. J. 


I didn't try to get him to ; 
I couldn't help it. 
But I didn’t 





Saving Life and Souls in the Army 


The Twenty-fourth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


By Philip 
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HAPLAIN TRUMBULL'S prison experiences 
had brought him very close to the soldier 
heart. After a brief home visit, he was again 

with his regiment, then stationed at St. Augustine, 
Florida, and to the close of the war his labors in his 
army parish were almost incessant. 

When he reached St. Augustine there was no 
Protestant pastor in the town, and no army or post 
chaplain. He was in demand not only among his 
own men, but for public services in the town. He 
did not confine his work to the camp, but responded, 
as far as time would permit, to calls for pastoral or 
pulpit service*in the town. Regular services were 
held by him in the Presbyterian church or in the 
Episcopal church, and he enjoyed the most friendly 
relations with the Catholic priest, whom the chaplain 
termed ‘‘a lovely spirited Christian pastor."’ 

In the chapel tent Mr. Trumbull had hung a copy 
of the ‘*Silent Comforter,’’ a large-paged collection 
of Bible texts, which he used in many places through- 
out the war, and afterward as long as he lived day by 
day in his own home. A copy of this hung in the 
military guard-house of the provost-marshal, where 
the chaplain made use of it in his visits to prisoners. 

Services were held in the Catholic chapel of the 
old Spanish fortress San Marco. Within the fortress 
a part of the regiment did garrison duty, and here the 
chaplain held a Sunday-school and mid-week meetings, 
while close to the chapei was a pile of rusty cannon, 
on which men would often sit during the meeting. 

Through a barred dungeon door in the casemated 
walls the chaplain saw a strange, repulsive face glaring 
at him one day. Certain that the man must be one 


of his parishioners, Mr. Trumbull accosted him, and 
found that because of insubordination ho had been in 
confinement most of the time since enlistment. The 
chaplain met him again occasionally after his release, 
but it was not until the regiment had left Florida for 


Virginia that there was anything like a conversation 
between the two, Even the optimistic chaplain had 
considered the man as comparatively not a very hopeful 
case. As they moved northward on a crowded trans- 
port, the hopeless case sought the chaplain, and asked 
if he might talk with him. Leaning over the steamer’ s 
rail, the soldier told his story. 

‘*Misser Chaplin, you ‘member when you talked 
to me at the dungeon door. You spoke kind to me. 
You said you's my chaplin. I never forgot that, 
Misser Chaplin. I'm a rough fellow. I never 
knowed much. I suppose I'm human, that's about 
all. I never had no bringing up. Fust I knowed o’ 
myself I was in the streets o’ New Orleans. Never 
knowed a father or mother. I was kicked about. I 
came North and ‘listed in the army. I've had a hard 
time of it. My cap'n hates the very groun’ I tread on. 

‘*I] did worry my cap’n. And he hated me. Ten 
months with ball and chain! A hard time of it! 
But what you said at the dungeon door’s all true. 
And what you said in prayer-meetin’ is all true.’’ 

‘« Prayer-meeting !"’ exclaimed Mr. Trumbull. «I 
never saw you in prayer-meeting !"' 

‘*No. I was jus’ outside on those old cannon. 
And now, Misser Chaplin, I want todo right. Misser 
Chaplin, I suppose we’s goin’ into a fight, and I 
want to do my duty. They say I'm a coward. I've 
never been in a fight, but I want to do my duty."’ 

He had his wish. After a fight in Virginia, Lino 
was called by his captain before the whole company, 
and_ was commended for his bravery. The chaplain 
looked him up. 

** You've done bravely, I hear, Lino, and I'm glad 
of it."’ 

‘*Yes,"" he said with a chuckle. ‘They call me 
coward, but I tried to do my duty. ‘Taint always the 
frisky ox that's at the far end of the yoke."’ 

While the regiment was on its way north, Henry 
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Camp, having made a frustrated attempt to escape 
from Columbia, and having at last beer exchanged, 
was on his way to freedom by way of Libby Prison 
and Fortress Monroe. Trumbull was at Fortress 
Monroe on May 1, when the flag-of-truce boat from 
City Point arrived, and the meeting of the two friends 
was unspeakably joyous. It was very brief, but they 
were reunited when Camp rejoined the Tenth, then a 
part of General Butler's advance near Drewry's Bluff, 
on May I5. 

During the summer of 1864 the regiment was again 
and again under fire on the Bermuda Hundred front, 
on Strawberry Plains, at Deep Bottom, and on the 
Petersburg front. The chaplain kept with the colors 
in the fighting. He determined that his duty was 
where the men were most in need. His presence on 
the firing line was a constant source of encouragement 
to officers and men alike, for he was ready for any 
service which he might be called upon to render. 
He acted often as an aide to Colonel Otis, carrying 
orders, or rallying men at weak points in the line, and 
his intense love of excitement and seeming disregard 
of danger had ample scope for exercise in that mem- 
orable summer. 

During a day of sharp fighting on Strawberry Plains, 
the chaplain was constantly exposed as he moved 
among the men on the entrenched firing line. Gen- 
eral E. D. S. Goodyear, then captain of Company C, 
described to the writer an incident he witnessed in 
which the chaplain was distinctly the central figure. 
A six-pound shell, hurtling across the open, struck a 
tree just above Chaplain Trumbull’s head, exploded 
with a rending shock that splintered the tree, and 
hurled the chaplain to the ground, in a rain of wood 
and iron, whirling him around and around as he fell. 
It seemed to the heart-sick onlookers that the chap- 
lain must surely have been killed. But as they hur- 
ried toward him, he staggered to his feet, dazed and 
half-stunned by the terrific shock, and yet entirely 
unharmed by the missiles that had poured about him 
as he fell. 

A chaplain’s pastoral work was not conventional. 
Upon one occasion during this summer in Virginia, 
while the men were lying in the open woods behind 
hastily built earthworks, the chaplain was interrupted 
in the writing of a home letter by the sudden ceasing 
of a bullet's hiss, as it noiselessly struck a man close 
by him. Instantly the chaplain saw that a young 
officer just behind him was the victim, and the blood 
was spurting from a wound in his neck. The look of 
death was already shadowing his haggard face. The 
chaplain was peculiarly sensitive to the sight of blood. 
In his later years, even the recital of any story of 
bloodshed would set him quivering with emotions of 
shrinking dread. But this was a time for prompt 
action, not for feeling. He thrust his thumb and fore- 
finger into the open wound, seized the lacerated sub- 
clavian artery, and while he thus checked the flow of 
blood, he sent messengers right, left, and rear for a 
surgeon. Lying close alongside the wounded officef, 
he talked with him of home and friends, prayed with 
him, and held his life literally in his hand, until the 
chaplain’s anxious eyes caught a glimpse of the green 
sash of the surgeon who was bending over him. The 
artery was taken up, and the officer was borne to the 
field hospital. 

General Goodyear characterizes Trumbull as ‘‘a man 
who had his eyes wide open and ears pointing to the 
front. If there was any news, he got it first. Our regi- 
ment was the best posted regiment in the brigade, 
because the chaplain was always on the lookout for 
anything that would interest the men. And if there 
was any fun of the right sort on hand, he was sure to 
have a partinit.’"" Hence Mr. Trumbull was on terms 
of unreserved intimacy with officers and men, counting 
his ministry manifold and various in its scope and 
purpose. As the men of the picket reserve were about 
to leave for the outer posts on one occasion he said 
to them : ; 

‘*] just want to say that the Colonel has detailed 
me, as the chaplain, to do whatever swearing is neces- 
sary on this round of picket duty. So if any of you 
men think there is a call for something in that line, 
just send for me, and I'll attend to it."’ 

Then, as he afterward moved along the picket line, 
and heard any profanity, he called out : 

‘*Look out there! You are interfering with the 
chaplain's work. He'll attend to all the swearing 
that needs to be done."’ 

And the men themselves would call out to a man if 
he swore while on that line : 

‘* Mind your own business there ! 
the chaplain's work."’ 

That there was this lighter side in the relations be- 
tween the chaplain and his parishioners was no small 
factor in the power of his ministry. 
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LESSON 6. MAY 7. THE VINE AND THE BRANCHES 


COMMON VERSION 


1 I am the true vine, and my Father is the 
husbandman, 

2 Every branch in me that beareth not fruit 
he taketh away: and every dranch that bear- 
eth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit. 

3 Now ye are clean through the word which 
I have spoken unto you. 

4 Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in 
the vine ; no more can ye, except ye abide in 
me. 

5 I am the vine, ye ave the branches: He 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit: for without me ye 
can do nothing. 

6 If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth 
as a branch, and is withered ; and men gather 
them, and cast ‘hem into the fire, and they 


John 15 : 1-12. 


(Read chaps. 14, 15.) Memory verses: 5, 6 


Golden Text: Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit.—John 15 : 8 





AMERICAN REVISION 


1 I am the true vine, and my Father is the 
husbandman. 2 Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit, he taketh it away: and 
every dranch that beareth fruit, he cleanseth 
it, that it may bear more fruit. 3 Already ye 
are clean because of the word which I have 
spoken unto you. 4 Abide in me, and I in 
you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine ; so neither can ye, 
except ye abide in me. 5 I am the vine, ye 
are the branches: He that abideth in me, and 
I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for 
apart from me ye can do nothing. 6 If aman 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, 
and is withered; and they gather them, and 





COMMON VERSION 


7 If ye abide in me, and my words abide in 
you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you. 

8 Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit ; so shall ye be my disciples. 

9 As the Father hath loved me, so have I 
loved you: continue ye in my love. 

1o If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love; evén as I have kept my 
—* commandments, and abide in his 
ove. 

11 These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy might remain in you, and shat 
your joy might be full. 

12 This is my commandment, That ye love 
one another, as I have loved you. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


7 If ye abide in me, and my words abide in 
you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you. 8 Herein !is my Father 
glorified, ?that ye bear much fruit; and so 
shall ye be my disciples. 9 Even as the 
Father hath loved me, I also have loved you : 
abide ye in my love. 10 If ye keep my com- 
mandments, ye shall abide in my love ; even 
as I have kept my Father's commandmenis, 
and abide in his love. 11 These things have 
I spoken unto you, that my joy may be in you, 
and that your joy may be made full, 12 This 
is my commandment, that ye love one another, 
even as I have loved you. 





are burned. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


‘(7 HRIST tells us to love others. Suppose we 
have tried to love others, and failed ; what 
can we do about it?” That was one of the 

questions suggested here last week, to be given in 
advance to the pupils for their home study in prep- 
aration for this week’s lesson. Whether it was thus 
given out by the teacher or not, it will make a good 
a point for the pupils to-day. Let them ex- 
press themselves freely. Do not accept conventional 
answers, which children often give because they 
think they are the expected answers,—such as ‘‘ keep 
on trying,” ‘‘ pray about it,” and so on. Those an- 
swers are true enough, but they are too general and 
vague to mean much. Hold your pupils to definite, 
thoughtful answers, by challenging what they say 
and cross-questioning them. ou can get them 
pretty thoroughly aroused ih this way. 

We have studied before now how and why to love, 
in the present series of lessons, but this week there is a 
ee opportunity to refresh ourselves on the subject. 

ell your pupils, after their preliminary discussion, 
that you want them to find a full, satisfactory answer 

to the question in the first thirteen verses of John 15, 

—Jesus’ parable of the vine, told to his disciples. 

he order of the events of these last few hours of 

ase earthly life will be made clear by consulting 
*rofessor Riddle’s first paragraph, and his Outline 
Harmony.' The vine is a familiar and prominent 
fact in the life of the people of the East. he special 
article by Mrs. Howie (‘* The Setting he Picture "), 
and her ‘* Oriental Lesson Lights” will give you an 
abundance of material for making vivid to your class 
typical incidents of vine-dressing and juice-extract- 
ing. The ‘‘Open Letter” department this week 
gives an illustration of vines at Mrs. Howie’s home. 

Because the people of his land were so familiar 
with the life iad ouitivedion of the vine, Jesus’ illus- 
trations were perfectly clear to them. If one of your 
pupils last week agreed to talk with a gardener about 
pruning, get his or her report at this point, on why 
and how pruning is done, and what would happen if 
if it were not done. Dr. Banks’ experience in his 
friend's vineyard (paragraph 2), will come in well. 

If pruning is necessary for the vine’s best growth, 
why should it be so for ours? Ask your class exactly 
what they understand Christ to mean in the second 
verse, ‘hat is a ‘‘ branch that beareth not fruit”? 
How does God cleanse one of his children, that he 
may bear more fruit? Here is your opportunity to 
nabe one point clear: cleansing, which sometimes 
means affliction and chastening, is sent to those who 
are doing just what God would have them do. The 
branches that bear fruit, he cleanses. Yet how often 
we hear people complain that they do not understand 
why some new trouble has come to them, because they 
had been trying their best to serve God faithfully! 
It is because their lives are bearing fruit, because 
they are choice vines, that the Gardener is giving 
them his special attention. 

But the cleansed, fruit-bearing branch has no a 
unless it is part of the vine. Separate it from the 
vine, and death follows. Jesus had a very deep rea- 
son for telling this to his eleven loved friends at this 
time. For onthe following day he was, in his earthly 
presence, going to leave them. How could they live 
after that seeming separation? (See Dunning’s first 
paragraph.) The disciples were going to learn how, 
and Jesus gave them the secret of it in this lesson, 
though they did not fully understand it yet. ‘‘ Abide 
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cast them into the fire, and they are burned. 
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in me,” he said, ‘‘for apart from me ye can do noth- 
ing.” How could they abide in him after he had 
gone? ‘Abide ye in my love.” How could they 
abide in his love? ‘‘If ye keep my commandments, 
ye shall abide in my love.” What were his com- 
mandments? ‘This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another.” 

Do you realize now how important it is to learn 
to love others? One cannot abide in Christ, nor be 
worth anything in the world, without that love. It is 
the test of our Christianity (Dunning, fourth para- 

aph). In the thirteenth verse Jesus suggests what 
it is to love others. Itis to lay down life for them. 
That is, it is to live for them, to put our life at their 
service, even if to serve them means to die. 

Now look back at our opening question. Is it not 
answered ? Most of us use the word love as though it 
were the same as “‘like,”” We say we have tried tolike 
some one, and have failed. Whatif we have? Jesus’ 
commandment is not to like others; it is to love 
them. We can love them even while we do not like 
them, can we not? We can live for them, serve 
them, do everything in our power for them, if we ask 
the Saviour to give us the strength to stifle our feel- 
ings and live for others. Thatis love. That is possi- 
ble toward our enemies. And here is the beautiful 
mystery of it all: that if we really love others in this 
way, against our inclination and feelings, we are 
pretty sure some time—though it may take months 
or years—to find that we really like those whom we 
have learned to love ! 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


‘* My love ”’ (v. 9) is Christ’s love for his people (Rid- 
dle). To abide in that must result in persistently loving 
Christ’s people. 

Do we always remember who cleansed us, as the be- 
friended children of Munich are made to? (Banks, 3.) 

Are our words always cleansing through their love? 
(Goss, 2.) 

Is the joy of others our chief purpose ? (Goss, last para- 
graph. ) 

The mystery of oneness with Christ (McLaren, 1, 2). 

Oneness with Christ depends upon our will (McLaren, 3). 

The fruitlessness of mere activity (McLaren, 5). 

Abiding in Christ conditions fruit-bearing ; fruit-bearing 
conditions abiding in Christ (McLaren, 8, 9). 

There is only one way to real fulness of joy (McLaren, 
last paragraph). And joy is a sure result of the Christ- 
life. Christ wants us to be joyful. We are not true to 
him unless we are joyful and make others so. 

The promise to give us whatsoever we ask in 
looks like an unconditional promise, But it is not. Verse 7 
states the condition. Why, under that condition, is prayer 
sure to be answered? (McLaren, 8). 


rayer 


ae 
Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week's Lesson 


A reader of the Times has asked that busy teachers 
be given some suggestions every week in this depart- 
ment for work that they can assign to their pupils for 
the pupils’ home study on the following week’s les- 
son. variety of suggestions is here offered, from 
which those suitable to pupils of different ages may 
be selected. Probably one question will be enough 
to assign to any one pupil. It would add interest, 
indeed, to assign the same question to two different 
pupils, and let the class determine the relative value 
of the answers brought in. Other ways of usin 
these suggestions for home work will be Qncoyerel 
by the teacher. The Editor will welcome letters from 
teachers who make use of this material, letting him 





1Or, was * Many ancient authorities read that ye bear much fruit, and be my disciples 
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know how the plan has worked in the class ; and 
he will especially welcome suggestions in the line of 
making this feature still more helpful to teachers. 


Read over the entire seventeenth chapter of John. 

Count the number of times in the lesson when 
Jesus likens his disciples to himself (vs. 16, 18, etc. ). 

Do you find anything that seems to show whether 
a hermit life is right or wrong ? 

How is the world going to be brought to realize 
that Jesus is the Messiah ? 

Which prayer seems to be best described as the 
a Prayer,—this, or that in Matthew 6: 9-13? 

? 
ho are the ‘‘them also” mentioned by Jesus in 
verse 20? 

Jesus mentions ‘‘the world” nine times in this 
lesson. Eight times he theans one thing by it; once 
he means something ‘different. What are these two 
different meanings? Find and locate each, 


PHILADELPHIA, + - 


ie 
Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


HE washing of the disciples’ feet led to the 
announcement of the betrayal. Judas with- 
drew, and the Lord’s Supper was instituted. 

At the close Peter’s denial was predicted, and the 
incident about the swords (Luke) probably followed. 
The long discourse from which the lesson is taken is 
connected directly by John with the prediction of 
Peter’s denial. uke’s account favors the same 
position, but Matthew and Mark apparently place 
the prediction on the way to Gethsemane. It may 
have been repeated. he discourse, peculiar to 
ohn, is the fullest revelation, in words, made by 
esus to the faith of his disciples. 

Place.—Probably the entire discourse was spoken 
in privacy, while the company was still in the upper 
room at Jerusalem. But some hold ft that *‘ Arise, 
let us go hence” (John 14: 31), implies a change of 
place, and that chapters 15 to 17 were spoken on the 
way to Gethsemane. See on verse 1. 

.—Late in the evening of Thursday, April 6, 
year of Rome 783,—that is, A. D. 30. 

Persons.—Jesus, and the eleven disciples, no one 

of them specially mentioned. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—/ am the true vine: *‘ True,” in the 
sense of genuine, real, essential. Often used by 
John. “True,” in the sense of truthful, is repre- 
sented by a different Greek word. The figure of the 
vine was a familiar one, and may be here contrasted 
with Israel as a vine. In the passover ritual the 
phrase ‘‘fruit of the vine” was used. Hence it is 
not necessary to suppose that the or ee saw the 
carved vine in the temple court, or natural vines on 
the path toGethsemane. Such an intimate discourse 
could scarcely have been uttered in such public 
places.—.VWy Father is the husbandman: The owner, 
and cultivator of the vine. 

Verse 2.—Every branch: The term occurs only in 
this New Testament passage, and is used of vine 
branches.—/nz me: As the true vine, though some 
would connect the phrase with what follows.—He 
taketh it away: ** fie” refers to ths husbandman. 
—Cleanseth: ** Purgeth” formerly had this meaning, 
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but has now a narrower one. Pruning is necessary, 
even among the fruitful branches. 
Verse 3.—A/ready : More exact than ‘‘ now.”—Are 


ye clean: The adjective is allied with **cleanseth ” 


(v. 2), and the statement is for encouragement.— Be- 
cause of: Not ‘‘through,” as any Greek Uaeyern 
will show.—Z7he word which I have spoken unto 
you: His word is the occasion of the cleansing; for 
because of it they came to know him. His life, 
through fellowship with him, is the real cause of the 
cleansing. 

Verse 4.—Adide in me, and I in you: Either, then 
I shall abide in you, or, and thus let-me abide in you. 
In any case vital union involves reciprocal fellowship. 

Verse 5.—/ am the vine, ye are the branches : Full 
expression of what was implied in preceding state- 
ments. “I” and “ye” are emphatic.—/or apart 
from me: The preposition suggests separation, and 
is very inadequately rendered by ‘ without.”—Do 
nothing : So far as spiritual life is concerned. 

Verse 6.—Cast forth as a branch, and its with- 
ered: An expansion of the first half of verse 2.— 
They gather them; The subject ‘‘they” is indefi- 
nite, not expressed in the Greek. The figure is true 
to nature. 

Verse 7.—Ask whatsoever ye will: The impera- 
tive, ‘‘ask,” is better attested than the future, ‘‘ ye 
shall ask.’’ ‘‘ Whatsoever” is a more exact render- 
ing than ‘‘what.” The limitation to the promise is 
found in the preceding clause. 

Verse 8.—Herein: Usually referred to what fol- 
lows, but by others to the answers to prayer (v. 7). 

f the former view is accepted, ‘‘ that” (literally ‘‘in 
order that”) cannot be taken in its exact sense. But 
this looser usage is not uncommon in the New Testa- 
ment.—/s my Father glorified: Literally, ‘‘ was;” 
probably spoken as if at the future judgment.— 7hat 
ye bear much fruit ; and so shall ye be my disciples: 
The marginal reading of the Revised Version is well 
attested. But that in the text is more likely to have 
been changed into the other. ‘‘ Become”’ is more 
exact than ‘‘ be.” 

Verse 9.—A bide ye in my love: ‘‘Continue” isa 
needless variation. ‘My love” refers to Christ’s 
love for his people. 

Verse 10,—/f ye keep my commandments : This is 
the condition of abiding in Christ's love, and ex- 
plains verse 9. 

Verse 11.— These things : Especially what is stated 
in verses 9, 10.—My joy may be in you; *‘ Abide” is 
not well supported.— Your joy may be made full: 
The English revisers render ‘* fulfilled”; but ‘‘ made 
full’’ seems more apt. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


% 
Abiding depends on obedience. 


‘<b 
Traveling in the Lord’s Land 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


HE lesson on *‘ The Vine and the Branches ” fol- 
lows directly upon the last lesson, and contains 
teachings given at the last supper of our Lord 

and his disciples. We may thetefore go on with our 
studies in the city of Jerusalem. 

1. The teacher may find it desirable to review: 
(1.) The mountains. (2.) The valleys. (3.) The 
divisions of the city. 

2. We next fix upon certain localities in the city, 
connected with the closing scenes in the life of Christ. 

1. One of these we have already noted, the supper- 
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room, where the teachings vf Lessons 5, 6, and 7 were 
given. This we have found on Mount Zion, near the 
southern wall. 

2. The high priest’s house, where Jesus was 
brought before Caiaphas and Annas, was probably on 
Mount Zion, and for convenience we locate it at the 
traditional place now shown, although there is no 
— evidence either foror against its correctness. 

his is just a little to the north of the supper-room, 
not more than two hundred feet distant. 

3. Pilate’s palace, where Jesus was condemned by 
the Roman governor, was, according to the best 
scholars, the great group of buildings at the north- 
western corner of Mount Zion. Its site is now occu- 
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pied by the ‘“‘ Towerof David,” at the Jaffa gate in 
modern Jerusalem. 

4. Herod’s palace was in all probability a build- 
ing on the northern line of Zion, midway between 
Pilate’s palace and the southern court of the temple. 
In this palace Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee 
and Perza, was staying in Jerusalem during the 
feast of the passover, and to this place Jesus was 
sent by Pilate, as recorded in Luke’s Gospel. 

The relation of these four places to each other 
is represented in the diagram. 

This will serve to show the ‘‘ journeys of Jesus” 
from place to place on the day of his crucifixion. Let 
the pupil fix hese four locations on his map of Jeru- 
salem, and also show them in relation to each other 
by a diagram like the above. 

SoutH Orance, N. J. 


oe 
The Setting of the Picture 


For the teacher's use in describing The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Pictures — 10 cents for the quarter's set. 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


ESSON Picture No. 6, a load of branches gath- 
ered up to be burned, suggests a brief consid- 
eration of the vineyard and wine-press. 

The approach of the vintage in Palestine is re- 
garded with far keener interest by the natives here 
than the American farmer feels when he beholds his 
fields of wheat ready for the reaper. 

The slopes of the mountains are often cut out into 
terraces, which rise one above another like huge 
steps, each terrace being three or four feet above the 
lower one, and separated from it by a strong stone 
wall. The vines are planted near the walls, and 
hang over them in graceful festoons, or are supported 
in some cases by props which raise the vines from 
the ground. 

The watchman has his booth in the midst of the 
vineyards, and is to be seen at all hours with his gun 
slung over his shoulder, and club hanging from his 
belt, keeping watch against thieves and wild beasts. 
When the time for gathering arrives, every one is on 
the alert, for the grapes must all be gathered at the 
same time,—that is, within three or four days, as 
after that there is no more surveillance, and any 
grapes left on the vines would be considered the 
property of .the gleaners, or of any one who chose. to 
take them (Lev. 19: 10; Jer. 49: 9). 

The wine-press consists primarily of one or more 
vats or stone floors, slightly inclined towards the 
front, enclosed within a curbstone about a foot high. 
Many of the wine-presses are hewn in the solid rock, 
and have been used for centuries by succeeding 
generations. 

Each vat contains a small round hole between the 
flcor and the curbstone, to allow the juice to flow into 
a stone trough sunk in the ground below the level of 
the vat where the grapes are pressed. Several other 
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‘‘*Abide 


By Alexander 


ROPHETS and psalmists had made the vine a 
familiar symbol of Israel, and it is that Old 
Testament use of the image, much rather than 

the trivial occasions that have been suggested, which 
explains its introduction here. It is to be noted that, 
while our Lord begins by saying, ‘‘I am the true 
vine,” he at once passes to speak of the ‘‘ branches” 
and implies the relation between it and them which 
is explicitly stated in verse 5. It is not the historic 
person who is the vine, but he and his taken together 
as a realunity. What could have more comforted 
and encouraged the disciples, bewildered and de- 
spairing as they were at the thought of parting, than 
the unveiling of the wondrous bond that knit them 
in vital union with him, and the tender command to 
keep up that union with their absent Lord contiuu- 
ally? We shall best gather the power of these great 
words into our own Dearte by fooking at them asa 
whole and trying to make clear the great truths that 
whole teaches. 

We have the union of Christ and his disciples set 
forth in deep and tender words. There is a great vine 
at a royal palace near London that covers many feet 
of wall with its bright leafage, through which gleam a 
multitude of reddening clusters. The tip of the shoot 
farthest from the root has its share of the one com- 
mon life. Similarly all Christ’s disciples partake of 
the life that rises from him, the root, and that silently 
circulates through every shoot. The mystery of the 
one vitality animating all the members of a human 
body, one though different in its manifestations, 
being vision in the eye, hearing in the ear, swiftness 
in the foot, and force in the arm, is chosen by the 
apostle to illustrate the same profound truth, and he 
adds: ‘‘So also is Christ.” So intimate and real is 
the Oneness, so truly is he in each element of the 
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stone troughs are distributed within the limits of the 
press, and they, together with the furnace, constitute 
what is known as the wine-press. 

The grapes are first of all brought from the vine- 
yard in large baskets or boxes, and placed in heaps 
around the wine-press, each person fencing off his 
grapes from his neighbor’s by a hedge of brush- 
wood which, when the time comes, will serve as fuel 
to boil his dibs. 

The floor of the press having been cleaned at the 
start, the grapes are heaped up, and then thickly 
sprinkled with a particular kind of light, buff-colored 
earth called Aowara. 

Now the fun begins! The man who is to tread 
the grapes fastens his nether garments above his 
knees, and starts to crush the juicy fruit with his 
bare feet until the pile in front of him grows gradu- 
ally smaller. When he has pressed as much juice out 
as he possibly can with continuous treading, he takes a 
shovel and gathers up the residue into a heap in the 
center of the floor, and binds it round and round with 
thick coils of rope until it is the size and shape of a 
beehive ; then four heavy stones are placed on the 
top of it, and the juice begins to ooze out between 
the coils. This is not enough, however, and a heavy 
beam is placed horizontally over the stones.* It is 
fastened into the wall at one end to prevent it tilting 
up, while a heavy weight—an immense stone called 
the bell—is hung from the other age raga | end, and 
thus the stones over the central pile so thoroughly 
compress the mass that not a drop of juice remains. 

The juice is then taken out of the trough and put - 
into the cauldron, a large copper vessel, four feet in 
diameter, which is sunk in a hole over a furnace. 
When the juice has been boiled about an hour, it is 
taken out and put into an empty trough at the side 
to cool and to allow the sediment to settle to the bot- 
tom. ‘This takes about three or four hours. The 
liquid is then drawn off, care being taken not to dis- 
turb the sediment which is the perquisite of the pro- 
— of the wine-press, who puts it into hair-cloth 

ags, and strains it for his own use. The clarified 
liquid, having been put into the cauldron a second 
time, is boiled for two or three hours, or until it is of 
the desired consistency, when it is put into a large 
vessei and carried home. 

Usually two men tread in the same vat. It is very 
hard work, and only those who have tried it can fully 
appreciate the force of Isaiah 63 : 3: ‘‘I have trodden 
the wine-press alone.” Often a dozen or more per- 
sons ma seen about the wine-press at once, and 
all will find something to do. It would be an unusual 
thing to find a man who could say, ‘I have trodden 
the wine-press alone, and of the peoples there was 
no man with me,” for, as in the ‘‘ harvest home,” the 
more the merrier, and the shout of them that tread 
the grapes (Jer. 25 : 34) resounds from hill to hill. 

SHweir, Mr. LEBANON, Syria, 
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Some ae ged put out so many shoots they have 
no strength left for fruits. 
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in Me’’ 
McLaren, D.D. 


whole, that his personal name can be extended to 
take them all in. That is the very same thought as 
is contained in our Lord’s own words here: ‘‘ 1 am the 
vine,” the whole, of which ‘‘ ye are the branches,” or 
the individual parts. 

The second thought inculcated here is the necessity 
of our individual effort in order to keep up that union. 
The shoot ‘‘abides” in the vine without effort, but 
we do not abide in Christ unless deliberately and 
resolutely we make it our aim to do so. For our 
union with him is a moral and spiritual union, all the 
more real and wonderful because it depends on, and 
so varies with, our own efforts. As a child holding 
its mother’s hand can tighten or slacken its grasp, 
and so increase or lessen the support it receives, so 
we can keep ourselves in, or stray out from, the safe 
enclosure of dwelling in Jesus. enunciation of self 
and creatures, love to him, desire after him, occupa- 
tion of thought with him, practical obedience to him 
—these are the conditions of that blessed abiding in 
him and of his abiding in us. 

Paul teaches us that Christ dwells in our hearts 
through faith; John teaches us that we abide > eee 
when we abide in his love. If our faith grows feeble 
and dim, if we let the flame of our love die down, we 
lose the quiet repose of soul, the sense of sheltered 
remoteness from earth’s trivial bustle, which they 
possess who abide in Christ. The mutual abiding of 
us in Christ and of Christ in us sets forth that most 
real union in its two sides. We abide in him asa 
man does in a fortress home; he abides in us as the 
soul does in the body, animating every member and 
being the life of our life. The great words: ‘* Abide 
in me, and I in you,” imply that if we abide in him 
he will abide in us, and so may be regarded as a 
command followed by a promise, the fulfilment of 
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which promise is so conditional on our action that we 
might almost fill up the ellipsis with ‘‘and /e¢ me 
abide in you.” 

The third point here is the abiding in Christ as the 
condition of fruitfulness, Only when the shoot is 
‘‘in” the vine does the life fill its cells and form the 
clusters that redden in the sunshine. There is no 
lesson that the busy church of this day needs more 
than this. For want of learning it, much so-called 
Christian work is sheer futility, doing no good to 
others and harming the doers. We hear a dozen ex- 
hortations to service for one to still abiding in Jesus. 
Martha has it all her own way now, and shrilly bids 
her quiet sister, per eg at Jesus’ feet, get up and 
help her. Work is good if it is preceded and accom- 
panied by still moments of abiding in Jesus, and if it 
springs from these. But much of the present-day 
work is a substitute for these, and a positive hin- 
drance to them. There may be much ‘t work” and 
little ‘‘ fruit.” One sometimes wonders how much of 
our busy, nominally Christian activities the eyes as a 
flame of fire look upon and pronounce to be fruit, and 
how much they see to be ‘of ourselves” and so 
‘‘nothing.” Surely Jesus is saying to us what he 
said to the Twelve: ‘‘Come ye yourselves apart” 
—not ‘‘ into a desert place,” but into the secret place 
of the Most High—‘‘and rest a while.” The more 
our lives are hid with Christ in God, the more abun- 
dant and efficient will be our work in the world. 

The next point is the discipline which increases 
fruitfulness. The vine-dresser’s principal tool is a 
pruning-knife, and the slashing cuts it delivers often 
seem merciless, and the poor vine looks as if bleed- 
ing at every pore. But the ‘‘husbandman” knows 
what he is doing, and none of his cutting is at ran- 
dom. Utterly dead wood has to be taken away, 
and it is a thought that may well make us say, 
‘* Lord, is it 1?” that there are branches in the vine 
which have lost the power of bearing fruit because 
they have lost ‘‘ the life,” and so must be cleared out. 
They have no real union with Jesus, and their being 
taken away simply makes their separation from him 
visible. Fruitful shoots have to be ‘ purged.” 
There is in us what there is not in the vine-shoots, a 
double life, that old life of self and the new life of 
Christ, and the former has to be heavily pruned that 
the latter may have more strength thrown into it. 
That pruning is effected, not only by providential 
afflictions, but by inward spiritual processes, by 
which God checks the rank growth of our lower 
natures. 

The next point is the ruin that befalls the shoot 
separated from the vine. Separation means wither- 
ing, and withering means destruction. The solemn 
and mysterious language, describing what becomes 
of the separated branches, is not only picturesque as 
a description of what might be seen in every vine- 
yard at certain seasons, but is charged with solemn 
symbolism, all the more impressive because it is 
oheoure. Let us ponder the awful thought that if we 
are not ‘‘in Christ,” we must be ‘‘ cast into the fire.” 

From verse 7 onwards the parable is in the back- 
ground, and the consequences of abiding in Christ 
are wooingly set forth to commend it to our hearts. 
The first of these is the satisfaction of all desires. 
‘** What ye will" shall be granted to h$#who abides in 
Christ, for then he can will nothing that Christ does 
not will, nor anything so much as a deeper, fuller 
abiding in Christ. When all our desires are regu- 
lated by the indwelling Christ, and he is himself 
their object, then, and only then, can we be sure that 
we shall never know the pain of vain desires. So 
abiding is the deliverance from the gnawing unrest 
of hungry, unanswered wishes. Another result is 
that by such abiding we shall at once glorify God 
and become more fully Christ’s disciples. Xo be 
fully so is the unreached goal, to approximate to which 
should be our aim. ‘The secret of all growth towards 
it is to keep close tohim. Get deeper into union with 
the Lord, and life and conduct will become more con- 
formed to his will. 

Another aspect of abiding in Christ is presented in 
verses 9, 10. To abide in him is especially to abide 
in his love. So regarded the command becomes still 
more blessed and tender. Surely it should not be 
hard to compass ourselves about with that sacred, 
warm covert, and to rest contented and still beneath 
his wings, as the fledgling néstles to the mother 
bird’s warm breast. The previous verses have been 
insisting that abiding in Christ is the condition of 
fruit, that is, practical obedience; here the converse 
truth is set forth, that obedience is the condition of 
abiding. Both are true. And if any one thinks that 
all this talk about our being in Christ and Christ in 
us savors of cloudy mysticism, let him take this prac- 
tieal, common-sense way of considering it—namely, 
that doing what Christ bids us is the way to realize 
that wonderful union. The true doctrine of abiding 
in Christ is not mysticism, but is more intensely 
practical than the hardest legalism. 

One more consequence is, that if we abide in 
Christ his joy abides in us and gives us what otherwise 
we never know, ‘‘ fulness of joy.” All earthly glad- 
ness is incomplete. There is always one unlighted 
window in its illumination, something that might 
be added to its blessedness, and of the absence of 
which we are conscious. But if we dwell in Christ 
and he in us, we may, even amidst the imperfections 
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of earth, have the gladness of calm hearts and‘ rejoice 
with joy unspeakable,” and be already ‘‘ glorified” 
by the reflection of the fulness of joy and pleasures 
for evermore which are at his right hand. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
a 
All pruning shall yet issue in praise. 
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*€ | AM tue True Vine.”—At a distance of about 

ten feet from the front wall of my house grows 

a vine-tree, It is trained up on props to the 
level of the roof (thirty feet high), then to the roof 
and egain down the wall to the door and window of 
an upper room, and some branches peep into the 
room. A near neighbor has a vine which is like an 
arbor, in front of her door, and all over the coun- 
try such arbors, constructed by the skilful training 
of vines, are common and useful, and under them 
the owners spend many a pleasant hour protected 
from the sun. Is it at all improbable that the guest- 
chamber, the upper room where the Lord ate the pass- 
over with the disciples, was graced with some such 
vine which, in the passover month (April), would be 
in leaf, with indications of coming fruit, and which 
the Lord made the text of his discourse ? 

‘* Every BRANCH IN ME THAT BEARETH NOT FRUIT, 
He TaketH IT Away: AND EveRY BRANCH THAT 
BEARETH Fruit, HE cLEANSETH ItT.”"—In this town of 
three thousand inhabitants, every household owns a 
vineyard of some size. There are only three or four 
men skilled enough to detect and remove the fruitless 
branches, and also at the same time ‘ pick” (prune) 
the other branches,—that is, rid them of anythin 
which hinders greater fruitfulness. These men ten 
their own vineyards, and hire out to dress those of 
other people. 

**He 1s Cast FortH AS A BRANCH, AND IS WITH- 
ERED; AND THEY GATHER THEM, AND Cast THEM INTO 
THE FIRE, AND THEY ARE BurRNED.”—Generally speak- 
ing, vines are pruned in either March or November, 
and as I go up the road I meet men and women car- 
rying on their backs or shoulders bundles of cast- 
away branches from their vineyards to their home, 
to be used as fuel. We use them as kindling, the 
year round. Arriving on the hill among the vine- 
yards, the skilled vine-dresser (translated ‘‘ husband- 
man”) is seen to take hold of the vine with one hand, 
and the sharp pruning-knife with the other, and 
solemnly and thoughtfully he turns round and round, 
pausing now and then, apparently unwilling to cut 
off anything, though the ground under his feet is 
thickly strewn with branches he has pruned oft, 
while his wife and children are gathering them up, 
and tying them in bundles to be conveyed to the oven 
or family fireplace. 

Suweir, Mr, LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Noblest Vine in the World 


AM the true vine (v. 1). Several curious beliefs 

are in existence concerning the famous vine, 

now more than one hundred and thirty years 
old, at Hampton Court, London. Its roots are popu- 
larly supposed to extend under the Thames, which 
is nearly four hundred yards away, and investigation 
has shown roots at a distance of about twenty-five 
yards from the main stem. It is very fruitful, and 
every year starts forth some three thousand bunches 
of grapes, but only twelve hundred are allowed to 
remain. This is but a faint suggestion in the physi- 
cal world of the ‘‘ true vine” of the spiritual wortd. 


Pruning Time 

And every branch that beareth fruit, he cleanseth 
it, that it may bear more fruit (v.2). Ihave a friend 
who has a vineyard covering many acres, and I hap- 
pened to visit him at a time when his grape-vines 
were being pruned. I was astonished to see wagon- 
loads of vines hauled out of the vineyard, and when 
I went out to see where the men were cutting, I was 
still more astonished to notice that they were cutting 
off more than half the vines. The vines were not 
nearly so pretty after they were cut, and it seemed 
as though they were being ruined. But when I 
talked to my friend about it he laughed, and said: 
“If I did not prune them they would have few 
grapes this year, still fewer next, and would soon run 
out, and be good for nothing. You dare not spare 
the knife if you want good grapes and plenty of 
them.” 


Spiritual Cleansing 
Ve are clean because of the word which I have 
spoken unto you (v. 3). lam told that at Munich it 
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is the custom. of the city authorities to arrest and take 
to a charitable establishment every child found beg- 
ging in the streets. The moment the child enters, 
and before he is cleaned and gets the new clothes 
intended for him, his portrait is painted in his 
ragged dress, and precisely as he was found beg- 
ging. When his education is finished this portrait is 

iven to him, and he promises by an oath to keep it all 

is life, that he may be reminded of the abject con- 
dition from which he has been rescued, and of the 
gratitude he owes the establishment which raised 
him from misery and taught him how to avoid it for. 
the future. : 


Joined to Christ 


Lam the vine, ye are the branches: He that abideth 
in me, and 1 in him, the same beareth much * done 
(v. 5. When Madame Guyon was ten years old she 
learned that Madame de Chantal had written the char- 
acters of the holy name of Jesus upon her bosom with 
a red-hot iron. She sought to imitate, so she sewed 
on her breast a = saa of stiff paper containing the 
name of Christ. Never has there been good in such 
folly. Union to the Saviour does not consist in 
tacking on a badge as mere profession of love for 
him. You might as well nail a branch to a trellis 
and call that grafting. 


The Test of Fruit Bearing 

Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
Jruit (v. 8). Henry Ward Beecher once illustrated 
this verse in the following graphic way: A vine 
would never be so stupid as to examine itself thus, 
but suppose it should, and should call out: ‘* Roots, 
do you enjoy being down there in the soil ?”’ ‘‘ Yes, 
we enjoy being here in the soil.” ‘‘Stem, do you like 
to be out there in summer?” ‘Yes, I like to be out 
here in summer.” ‘‘ Leaves, are you fond of waving 
in the sun and air?” ‘Yes, we are fond of the sun 
and air”; and, satisfied, it says: ‘‘I am an excellent 
vine.” The gardener, standing near, exclaims: ‘‘ The 
useless thing! I paid ten dollars for the cutting, and 
I have pruned and cultivated it, and for years looked 
for the Black Hamburg gtapes it was to bear, but it 
has yielded'only leaves.’ e does not care that the 
roots love the soil and the stem the summer. It 
makes no difference to him though every leaf spread 
itself broad as Sahara in its barrenness: it is fruit 
that he wants. 


West Nyack, N. Y. 


The value of the fruit depends on the vine. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


Se branch, etc. (v. 2). Preservation of the 
fit—elimination of the unfit! Such is the inex- 
orable law of nature, operating on nations and 
sidereal systems as impartially as on grasses in the 
field and midgets in the swamp. The law itself is 
impressive simply as law, but the thing which lends 
it tragic grandeur here is the fact that it is not only 
law, but will. It is not simply that there is in nature 
an unconscious impulse to smash and destroy the 
things which are not fit to survive, but that this 
process is ag open | and carried on by an infinite in- 
telligence. Itis not a blind and irrational necessity. 
It is an open-eyed and rational necessity. The 
method is deliberate and volitional. It is God him- 
self who executes it. I say that it is this which lends 
the process its tragic aspect. Let me now reveal the 
fact that clothes it with a sublime pathos, the fact 
that these operations are performed with all the ten- 
derness of love. Do you not see how? Then you 
have never been a true gardener, for if you had, you 
would not only have nursed the fruitful stem with an 
exquisite pleasure, but you could not have even cut 
off the fruitless branch without a feeling of pain. 
They are impersonal and unconscious things, I know, 
but what gardener with a half-soul in him ever dug up 
a flower or a shrub, or pruned a vine or a tree, with- 
out a little twinge of sorrow over the death or the 
wounds of a living thing? Even that apparently im- 
personal organism we call society throbs with a dumb 
anguish when it electrocutes an assassin. Must there 
not be a divine tenderness and sorrow in the heart of 
God over the self-destruction of failures ? 

Already ye are clean because of the word which I 
have spoken unto you (v.3). In spite of its common- 
placeness there is a moving mystery in the ability of 
one substance to cleanse another. Take soap. We 
wash our clothes and our hands in moments of in- 
difference, without so much as a passing conscious- 
ness that anything wonderful is taking place. But 
let us stop to think, as the dirt dissolves under the 
magic influence of the potash or soda, and we shall 
have cause enough to wonder. Why will gasoline or 
benzine take spots out of a ribbon? Why will tur- 
pentine take a paint spot out of Little Bill’s trousers ? 
And now, why will a ‘“* word” take the sin and un- 
cleanness out of a human heart? ‘Ye are clean 
because of the word which I have spoken unto you.” 
The other day a schoolboy was in a towering passion 
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because one of his companions had hit him in the ear 
witha snowball. As he raged and swore, his teacher 
laid her hand on his shoulder and said, ‘‘ Don't, Tom, 
don’t.” In aninstant the turbid flood of anger ebbed 
out of his heart. But why? Wedonot know. The 
thing we do know is that there are soul-cleansing 
words, that Jesus spoke them, and that we may learn 
to speak them too. 

Abide in me (v. 4). There are some detachments 
that cannot be successfully accomplished. You can 
detach a horse from a wagon, a gun-barrel from its 
stock, and a button from a coat, without detriment. 
But when you come to detach an apple from a tree, 
a flower from a plant, you enter another domain. 
Such detachments are fatal. And so is it fatal to de- 
tach a branch from a vine, an infant from its moth- 
er’s breast, or a soul from its God. Do you wish to 
know why hearts grow cold and souls lose hope and 
joy? They have been detached from their parent 
stem, ‘The spirit of man has never yet been success- 
fully weaned from its Creator, It must remain rooted 
in the divine to live. 

Ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you (v. 7). There are proofs of the most imposing 
character that by a simple-hearted appeal to God 
multitudes of people have received money and other 
material benefits, have been saved from danger and 
healed from disease, and finally have gained acces- 
sion of strength in weakness, wisdom in ignorance, 
joy in’sorrow, and hope in despair, without the use of 
any other known means. How will you explain this ? 
A higher self within our souls is aroused to supreme 
activity. Subtle, mysterious, and incomprehensible 
forces are set in operation. Our yearnings reach the 
ear and heart of God. 

Herein is my Father glorified (v. 8). Every true 
analysis of the character of Jesus Christ comes at 
last upon this supreme ambition,—the glory of God. 
The motto of our business men’s club is this,—‘t The 
honor and glory of Cincinnati.” We hold a man to 
be disgraced who does not do something to add to 
the fame and the pre-eminence of our Queen City 
of the West. With an intense and ever-increasing 
passion our Saviour struggled to shed luster upon 
the character of the Heavenly Father. ‘‘ Look up, 
and see how good he is, how great, how tender, how 
sublime, how glorious! Behold the revelations of his 
wisdom, power, and love in the stars, the flowers, 
the birds; in men, in women, in little children; in 
clouds and sunshine, rain and snow! Study, medi- 
tate, nder, adore. He’is infinite in his majesty 
and glorious in his holiness.” In,this way he pleaded 
through his whole life. , 

That my joy mayv be in you, and that your Loy 
may be made full (v. 11)::Next to the glory of God 
our Saviour seemed to long for the joy of his friends. 
He did not seem to-care whether.they had wealth or 
not, but with a never-dying devotion he hungered 
for joy and peace to be in their souls. _ Nothing op- 
pressed him like sorrow, heavy-heartedness, sin,— 
anything and everything that stifled the exuberant 
joy of the immortal spirit of man. Be glad, be at 
peace. Let joy abound. These were his passionate 

leadings. Are you a ‘‘kill-joy?” Never stifle a 

augh or quench a smile. Sow joy broadcast. Add 
something to the sum of human joy. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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The fruits of faith ought to be seen by sight as 
well as by faith. 
al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE on the platform a growing plant,—an 
azalea or other flowering plant, if possible; 
the more beautiful the better. Its use will be 

illustrated below. 

Call for Title and Golden Text. Where are we 
to-day? Who are in the room we visit? Who is 
talking ? Tell what feast they have been celebrating. 
Now tell the school that this was the Master's last 
talk with his disciples before his death on the cross. 
Naturally, he spoke only of the most important 
things. To-day we have that part of his talk that 
deals with fruit-bearing. In this talk, to what does 
ae compare himself? To what does he compare 

is disciples? Now take up your flowering plant. 
Point to its stem. That is like Jesus in many re- 
spects. By questions draw out the fact that through 
that stem comes all the life that the branches and 
flowers have. To what in this plant may all disciples 
be compared ? 

Now break off a branch with a flower onit. Ask 
whether this branch in its present state can live? 
Why not? What does Jesus say about our bearing 
fruit unless we abide in him? How may we best 
glorify our Heavenly Father? (Golden Text.) 

Ask what we mean in our Christian lives by 


‘bearing fruit’? We mean those fruits that are 
— when the a Spirit rules in our hearts. 
ere have some one read Galatians 5 : 22, 23. What 


a glorious sight to see a person full of love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
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ness, temperance! Is this the kind of fruit that you 
have on your branches? On the other hand, think 
of the fruit of the ‘‘flesh.”. Have some one read 
Galatians 5: 19,21. Whatanawfulharvest! Think 
of it! Hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife, 
envyings, murder, drunkenness ! Look at the two 
trees that bear such fruit, and ask yourself which 
you would like to be? 

Now lead in prayer that by God's grace each one 
in the school may be so united to Christ as to bring 
forth much glorious fruit. 


New York CITY. 
od 


Hymns and Psalms for This -Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs "’) 


** More love to thee, O Christ."’ Psalm 80 : 8-16. 


‘* Saviour, like a shepherd lead us."" _ (111: 7-15. 163 : 1-9.) 
**I could not live without thee."’ Psalm wig 1-8, 
“I've found a Friend; oh such a Psalin. nee * 1-3) 
Friend.”’ a ( 3 ae OSs 1-5.) 
‘*In heavenly love abiding." Pastel te -s8. ia 
“One there is, above all others." (97 : 1-3. 144: 1-6.) 
‘*Oh happy band of pilgrims."’ Psalm 1: 1-6. 
** Jesus, thy name I love.’ (1: 1-3. 2: 3-3.) 


Joy depends on openness to God and helpfulness 


to man. 
oe 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


What We Should be as Branches of the Vine 


1. We Should be in Christ : 
Every branch in me (1, 2). 
Ye are the body of Christ (1 Cor. 12: 27). 
Grow up... into him... the head (Eph. 4: 15, 16). 
Your life is hid with Christ (Col. 3: 3, 4). 


2. We Should Become Pure through Christ : 

He cleanseth it... ye are clean (2, 3). 
Sanctify them in the truth (John 17: 17). 
That he might sanctify it. . . glorious (Eph. 5 : 26, 27). 
Purified your souls in your obedience (1 Pet. 1 : 22). 
3- We Should Abide in Christ : 

Abide in me, and 1 in you (4). 

Abide not in me... cast forth (6). 
Not root. . . endureth for a while (Matt. 13 : 20, 21). 
Rooted and grounded in love (Eph. 2: 17, 18). 
Continue in the faith . ... not moved (Col. ‘1 : 23). 


4- We Should Bear Fruit for Christ : 
The same beareth much fruit (5). 
Filled with the fruits of righteousness (Phil. 1 : 11). 
The fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 5 : 22, 23). 
Let your light shine before men (Matt. 5: 16). 


5. We Should Call upon Christ : 

Ask whatsoever ye will (7). 
Whatsoever ye shall ask. . .. will I do (John 14 : 13, 14). 
Ask anything of the Father (John 16: 23, 24). 
Whatsoever ye shall ask. . . receive (Matt. 21 : 22). 


6. We Should Keep the Words of Christ : 
My words abide in you (7). 
Keep my commandments . . 

If a man love me, . . . keep my, word (John 14 : 23). 

Serve me... will the Father honor (John 12 : 26). 

Thy precepts ... observe them diligently (Psa. 119 : 4, 5). 

7. We Should be Joyous in Christ : 

That my joy may bein you... full (11). 

Be glad in Jehovah, and rejoice (Psa. 32 : 11). 

The kingdom of God is. . . joy (Rom* 14 : 17). 

That our joy may be made full (1 John 1 : 4). 

8. We Should Love All who are in Christ : 

That ye love one another (12). 

Even as | have loved you (John 13 : 34, 35). 

‘Taught of God to love one another (1 Thess. 4: 9). 

Fervent in your love among yourselves (1 Pet. 4 : 8). 


“~ 


Only the man of sorrows has any joy to spare. 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


. abide (10). 


Monday.—John 15: t-12. . The vine and the branches 
Tuesday.— Matt. 7: 13-20 . . _ . .« Known by fruits 
Wednesday.—1 John 2: 1-11. 


or . Abiding by love 
. Abiding and asking 

. Proof of abiding 

. .« Fruits of the Spirit 

. Good fruits 


Thursday.—1 John 3: 18-24 
Friday.—1 John 4: 7-16 . 
Saturday.—Gal. 5 : 22-26. . 
Sunday.—-Col. 3:8-17.... 
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They bear his likeness who abide in his love. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Pictures and Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents will pay fora quar- 
ter's set of twelve different pictures and two maps, 
each on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 
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| Graded Helps | 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
Believe, Have Life, Through His Name. 


Lesson Material: Jesus’ Story about the Vine. 


Lesson Teaching : We Should all be Living Branches 
that Bear Good Fruit to Glorify God, 


OTE.—Lessons from nature strongly impress 
children. Use a few twigs or branches as 
illustrations of the spiritual teachings,— the 

care, the vine-dresser, useless branches taken away, 
living branches pruned to bear more and better 
fruit, cleaned and pruned branches which remain on 
the vine to bear fruit. We expect fruit at the right 
time. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Zvery springtime we learn many lessons from the 
vines, bushes, and trees near our homes. This 
spring the man who cleaned our yard raked the old 
dead grass and leaves into piles. He trimmed the 
bushes and trees, and piled up the rubbish ; then 
what did he do with those piles? Made a bonfire, of 
course. Why did he trim the rose-bushes and trees, 
and dig around them? To make them bear more 
flowers and fruit. Which would you rather be,—the 
branches to bear flowers and fruit, or those to go into 
the bonfire? Do you know you can be whichever 
kind you like, for pane said so? 

In Palestine, where Jesus lived, there are many 
vineyards where grapevines grow on poles and trel- 
lises. (The picture-roll shows beautiful vines. Pic- 
ture-rolls are published by The Providence (R. I.) 
Lithograph Co., but should be ordered of your own 
denominational publishing house.) You know how 
they look in the early spring. (Show several branches.) 
They looked so dry and dead all winter, but the new 
life has budded into these beautiful leaves, which 
will soon cover the vine. What will happen to these 
branches I have broken off? Can. they bear any 
fruit? They might have done so had they stayed: on 
the vine, Let us put them away until next Surday, 
and then see how they look. _ Vines need something 
to cling to. Cucumbers, melons, etc., grow along 
the ground ; grapevines, morning-glories, etc., grow 
on a trellis, lattice, or fence. You have seen vines 
on churches and other buildings. The night before 
he was crucified he said to his disciples, ‘‘I am the 
Vine.’’ Let us write that name near the cross of our 
review diagram. (See Lesson 1.) 


LESSON. 


The last night that Jesus spent with his disciples, 
he talked to them about the vine and its branches. 
They were still in that upper room, where Jesus had 
washed their feet during the passover supper. (Re- 
view the last lesson. ) 

They had finished supper. Judas had gone ont, 
and Jesus had talked a long time to the others, tell- 
ing them to ‘‘love one another,” and how, by love, 
to serve one another. He said he was going away 
from them soon. They were greatly troubled, and 
Peter said, ‘‘ Where are you going? We will follow 
you everywhere.” Jesus said, ‘‘ Whither I go ye 
cannot come,” but ‘‘ I will send you a comforter... . 
Let not your heart be troubled.” (Repeat John 14: 
1-3.) It grew late, so he said, *‘ Arise, let us go 
hence.” It seemed as if they couldn't let him go, so 
they gathered about him, and he spoke the beautiful 
words of our lesson, (Read all of it aloud.) 

Jesus is the vine,—the Heavenly Father cared for 
him. People are branches, which should bear good 
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fruit; yet some lives, like some branches, are useless: 
others need cleaning and pruning to make them bear 
fruit. The words of Jesus will make clean, pure 
lives. esus said, ‘‘ Apart from me, ye can do noth- 
ing.” So we must abide in him. This means to love 
him, to love one another, and to keep his command- 
ments. (Repeat the new commandment : John 13: 
34.) Jesus said, ‘‘If ye keep my commandments, 
ye shall abide in my bee, This is my command- 


ment that ye love one another, as I have loved you.” 

Richard came running into the house, calling, 
He broke this 
lant, and now there won't be any 
We have seen 


‘*Mother, see what my dog did. 
stalk from your 


flowers on it.” How did he know ? 
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it so often that we ali know that 
Branches, Broken off cannot bear 
flowers and fruit. Very soon they wither 
or Droop and Die. (Write as in the out- 
line.) 

Broken branches cannot receive any 
sap from the vine to help them grow ; 
neither can people who bese breaking 
God's commandments receive the Holy 
Spirit of Jesus to help them to grow and 
to bear good fruit. Ko branch can bear 
fruit of itself unless it stays on the vine. 
eee greg the outline: Branches Bear 

ruit (or flowers) Only on the Vine.) 
Let us ask Jesus to make us all good 
branches, 


** Little branches of the vine, 
Blessed Jesus, we are thine.’’ 


As the gardener is pleased with beau- 
tiful flowers and fruit, soGod our Father 
is pleased when we do right. Jesus 
said, ‘‘Herein is my Father glorified 
that ye bear much fruit.” Repeat : 

** My heart is God’s little garden, 
And the fruits I shall bear each day, 

Are the things he shall see me doing, 

And the words he shall hear me say.’’ 


As Jesus talked to his disciples, he 
made two wonderful promises to them 
and tous: ‘‘If ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you, ask whatsoever ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you,” 
‘These things have I spoken unto you 
that my joy may be in ‘a and that 
your joy may be made full.” 

Peoria, ILL, 


Dead things destroy themselves. 
al 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HESE farewell counsels of Christ 
should all be studied in connection 
with his imminent witharawal 

from his disciples. That fact has to do 
with the interpretation of every sen- 
tence. They fived Jor Christ while 
they lived wz#h him. What would they 
do when he left them? He was about 





to apply the test (John 13 : 36). They 
thought, as Peter said, that they would 
die for him. What happened when the 
test came ? (Matt. 26 : 56.) How were 
they brought again to such confidence 
in him and courage that they braved 
death in witnessing that Jesus was the | 
Christ? By recalling and appropriating 
these counsels compare John 14: 26 
with Acts 1:8 Show ee ye how 
they may learn the secret of the Chris- 
tian life. In this allegory of the vine 
and the branches Jesus teaches us that 
we may constantly grow in spiritual 
cnowten e and power: 

By Cultivating Mutual Love Between | 
Christ and Ourselves. After the first 
shock of ——, the disciples came 
closer ‘to Christ because he had with- | 
drawn from them (John 14: 18, 19). | 
How can we do this? He answers: 
‘tAbide in me, and I in you.” He is, 
he says, like a vine which his Father | 
owns and cultivaies (John 15:1). Each | 
disciple is a branch of that vine. Every 
living branch bears fruit. What is the 
fruit? (Gal. 5 : 22.) Show that good 
fruit improves by culture (John 15 : 2), 
what is the experience of pruning and 
cleansing, and why this is necessary. 
The richness cf the fruit proves the 
faithfulness and skill of the husband- 
man. Show that to abide in Christ is 
to do his will by loving and serving God 
and men (v. 12). Why must withered 
branches be cut off from the vine? (v. 
6.) They are hindrances to fruit-bear- 
ing, instruments in the hands of those 
who would destroy the vine. What can 
bring into a withering branch the sus- | 
taining life of the vine? (v. 3.) 

By Cherishing Christ’s Desires. Show | 
your pupils that power to pray is a gift | 
to be prayed for. Verse 7 is a promise | 
that those who abide in Christ shall | 
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paratively few persons have ever tasted apple butter. 
It is something like apple sauce, but it is more 


unlike it. 


Apple butter is much thicker than ordi- 


nary sauce, darker in color, deliciously seasoned with 
spices, and it has a way of disappearing very rapidly 


when once in the house. 
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| God gives us power to realize it, the 


more Christ is glorified and the more 
fully do we become his disciples. There 
is absolutely no limit to this progress 
in union with him. 

By the Love of Disciples .for One 
Another (v. 12). Disciples may make 
and maintain the relations with Christ 
which exist between him and the Father 
(vs. 9,10). He abides in the Father's 
love only by obedience to him. The 
closer we draw to him the greater our 
satisfaction in the company of those 


| who love him. John emphasized this 


truth in his-letters even more than in his 
Gospel. Read,to your ms ¥ John 3: 
14-18; 4 : 7-13, 20, 21. o grow in like- 
ness to Christ involves self-sacrifice for 
the sake of others. How can we love 
Christ and refrain !from loving those for 
whom he laid down his life through 
oa aoe 15 : 13.) 

By erishing the Honor of Christ’s 
Fellowship. Our service to him is wholly 
voluntary, prompted by love to him. 
Therefore he takes us into his confi- 
dence and shows us unreservedly the 
Father's will (5: 19, 20). Weare Christ's 
friends because he has chosen us (15: 
15, 16). He is making our desires so 


| true, through the Spirit working in us 


(14: 26), that we may come to so full 
completeness of union with him that we 
may wisely ask God whatever we will, 
and God will grant whatever we ask 
(15:7). The secret of spiritual growth, 


even the attainment of the highest am- 
| bition, is simple obedience to his com- 


mands. And his commands are made 


| known to us in order that, as children 


of God, we may love one another. 
Suggestive Questions 
The Source of Spiritual Life. What is 


reach any height of usefulness in serving | the disciple’s relation to Christ? (v. 5.) 


Christ which they shall ask for. Verse | 
8 describes the fulfilment of that prom- | 
ise. God's purpose for us is that of the | 
husbandman for the vine (v. 2). 
came to fulfil that purpose for mankind. 
The more we. pray that we may. realize 
the desire of Christ for us, and the more 


Christ | 


What is the disciple’s relation to the 

Father? (v. 1.) What does Christ do to 

keep the disciple in — 

himself, and what can the di 

keep this relation ? 
The Fruits of 


relation to 
sciple do to 


Vv. 9) 
Thig Spiritual Life 
Through Living Relation to Chri *. 





What are these fruits? (Phil. 1: 11; 
Eph. 5: 9; Gal. 5: 22,23.) Howcan we 
produce them ? (John 15:5.) How can 
we abide in Christ? (v. 10.) What are 
his commandments? (Matt. 22: 37-40; 
John 15: 12.) 

The Rewards of Spiritual Life. What 
does Chris‘ call those who bring forth 
spiritual rruits? (v. 15.) What does he 
promise to those who abide in him? (v. 
7; 1 John 3: 22.) Howdoes the faithful 
disciple know that he will receive what 


he asks? (v. 16.) What does he ask? | 


(Matt. 6: 10-13.) 


BosTon. 
4 


_ Nothing is perfected without prun- 
ing. 
‘ste 


For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
What the Disciplos Were To Be 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 15, 
16). 

The fifteenth and sixteenth chapters 
belong together, and must be studied as 
a whole. Much has been written on the 
question of the place of their utterance. 
The suggestion, favored by Bernard, 
seems natural that the little company 
quitted the supper-room, but were ar- 
rested by the Lord’s words in the inner 
court. Mere they were just as much 
alone; here a vine might well have 
been visible ; here, too, Jesus might 
have ‘lifted his eyes to heaven” (John 
17 : 1). 

Having in mind a state of things 
which his hearers did not yet under- 
stand, Jesus seemed to them to be speak- 
ing mysteriously (16 : 25, 29). His 
utterances were a species of forecast 
and suggestion. The ideas of the pre- 
ceding Geecuree are continued and ex- 
plained in more practical fashion. It is 
a personal conversation with the eleven, 
its dominant note being instruction and 
exhortation rather than consolation. 


APRIL 22, 1905 


Jesus, in view of the future already an 
nounced, states the relationship that 
will characterize it. ‘‘ The disciples 
are to be members who share in his life, 
friends who share in his love, followers 
who share in his work, adherents who 
share in his spirit.” 

The allegory of the vine was singu- 
larly adapted to the desire of Jesus to 
express the close and abiding relation 
between him and his intimate Tales. 
They were to have one common life. 
The branches could amount to nothing 
without the vine. The normal result of 
the union would be the production of 
fruit (15 : 1-8). 

But their relationship with him in- 
volved a participation in his spirit of 
generous and unselfish love. They were 
not his slaves, but his trusted friends, 
made ready for service like his own, 
equally ee (15 : 9-17). 

This unity of fellowship within the 
circle would be in sharp contrast to the 
spontaneous and bitter hatred to be en- 
countered in the world without. This 
hatred and opposition would arise be- 
cause of the testimony to Jesus and his 
truth (15 : 18 to 16: 3), which they and 
the Holy Spirit would give, and which 
the spirit would sustain and complete 
(16 : 4-15). ante 

Now Jesus turns to words of. comfort. 
Their sorrow over his departure would 
soon become rejoicing over his return 
(16: 16-22), Meanwhile they would 
come into more direct relationship with 
the Father (16 : 23-28). They could look 
confidently toward the future,—peace in 
union with him, tribulation because of 
faithfulness, yet victory assured (16: 
29-33). 

It was a divinely wonderful discourse, 
possible only with those who had full 
Sympathy with their Master, even when 
puzzled by his words. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Bernard's ‘‘ Central Teaching of Jesus 
Christ’ is the classic in regard to these 
chapters. Dods is an - and progres- 
sive pupil. as revealed his notes in 
the Expositor’s Greek Testament on 
John. 


III. Questions For Stupy anpD Discus- 
SION, 


1. ‘*l am the True Vine.” (1.) Is 
this a perfect illustration of the relation 
of Jesus with his followers ? (2.) Wherein 
| was it superior to the allegories of the 
| door and the shepherd ? 
| 2. ** Ye ave my Friends.” (3.) How 

is being a friend better than being a 
servant? (4.) What is involved in _ be 
ing Christ’s friend ? 

3. ‘* They will also Persecute You. 
| (5.) Why should the world hate either 
Christ or his disciples? (6.) In what 
ways do the Spirit and the disciples 
bear witness ? 

4. ‘' The Comforter Will. not Come.” 
(7.) What were to be the functions of the 
Holy Spirit? (8.) Was the Spirit never 
manifested before Christ died ? 

5s. ‘1 Have Overcome the World.” 
(9.) why was his departure a real reason 
for joy? (10.) How was Jesus to con- 
quer the forces of evil ? 








| 
|IV. Some Leapinc THoveuts. 

| The secret of religious efficiency, 
| buoyancy, and breadth is a working re- 
| lationship with Jesus Christ. 

| A spiritual union is more eftective 
than one which is earthly. It has nc 
limitations of space, time, and strength. 
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Very Low Rates 


To California, Arizona, Mexico, New Mexico, 
and Other Western Points, v 
Southern Railway 


Any one desiring to make ‘a trip to Cali- | 


fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, or 
other western points, either for business or 
pleasure, can do so now at small cost. 

Daily until May 14, 1905, special one-way 
Mixed Class Colonist Tickets will be sold 
via the Southern Railway at rate of $49.75 
from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and to other western points ; 
proportionate low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates through 
Personally Conducted Pullman _ Tourist 
Sleeping Cars from Washington to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, Cal., without 
change, via Atlanta, New Orleans, and El 
Paso. Tourist Cars leave Washington 7.30 
P. M., on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days of each week. The berth rate through 
to the Pacific Ceast is only $8.50, two people 
being allowed to occupy one berth if desired. 
There are other new, convenient, and eco- 
nomical features connected with these Tourist 
Sleepers, which may be ascertained from 
Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Soathern Railway, No. 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





May 7, 1905. The Making of a Chris- 
tian; His Exercise (Jas. 1 : 22-27). 
(Consecration Meeting. ) 





| be to. us. 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Perfect by striving (Heb. 5 : 5-9.) 
‘TUES.—Strengthened by trial (1 Peter 1: 


6-9). 
WED.—Strengthened by fighting (Eph. 6: 
10-13). 
THURS.—Resistance strengthens (1 Cor. 10: 


6-13). 
Fr1.—Comrades of Christ (Heb. 3 : 12-16). 
SaT.—Striving for crowns (2 Tim. 4: 5-8). 











Iu oy ways is soul-growth like bodily 
growth 


Sean: are some kinds of spiritual exercise ?~ 


What does Jesus’ example show us about 
exercise ? 


HE New Testament is full of ath- 
letic imagery. It conceives of the 
Christian life as a race, as a fight, 

as a boxing match, as a wrestling- con- | 
test, as a warfare. And the great use | 
of all this conflict, it considers, is to be | 
found in its influence upon the Chris- | 
tian’s character. It is what makes him. | 
“~ 

We grow strong only against resist- | 
ance. That is what a gymnasium is 
for, namely the provision of resistance. | 
Dumb-bells, pulley-weights, punching: | 
bags,—all the paraphernalia—are sim- 
I, intended to furnish opposition. 

his is what temptation is meant to | 
We grow strong by resist- | 
ing it. We grow patient by resisting | 
the temptation to impatience. We grow 








‘upright by resisting the temptation to | 


stoop down. 
« 

God promises that we shall not be im- 
portion in this exercise. He will not al- 
w us to be tempted above that which 
ree are able to béat. Of “Course ‘men 
fall. Temptation is too strong for them, 
but that is their own fault. They have 
gone out of their way to look for it, and 
have undertaken more of it than God 
apportioned to them. So long as we 
pray, ‘‘Lead us not into temptation,” 
and in accordance with our prayer, 
enter not into it, we may be sure that 
what comes to us will be just God's al- 


| now than that they are weights. 





lotment, and just enough to furnish us 
with good and sufficient moral exercise. 


“~ 

A good athlete is not underdeveloped | 
in one set of muscles and overdeveloped 
in another. He takes exercise which | 
will make him asymmetrical man. The | 
Christian should grow into the fulness | 
of the character of Christ. He should | 
develop the various virtues of the com- 
plete life. He will practise kindness as | 
well as firmness ; lowliness as well as | 
self-respect ; love for those far away as | 
well as for those near at hand ; his outer 
life of service as well as the inner life of 
communion and prayer. 

< 

Some systems of exercise do not re- 
quire any apparatus, but are so devised 
that the resistance is furnished within. 
That is true of a great deal of spiritual 
exercise. There is vast resistance 
within. Our worst foes are those of our 





Commencing March 1, and continuing 
until May 15, 1905, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway will sell tickets from 
Chicago to points on the Pacific Coast in 
California, Oregon, and Washington at $33. 
Tickets are second-class and are®good in 
tourist sleepers. The rate for a double berth 
in a tourist sleeper, Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast, is only $7. Tourist sleepers are clean, 
comfortable, and economical, and are pre- 
ferred by many to the standard sleeper. In- 


formation that will help you plan your trip 
sent free on request. 
Commercial Agent, 
Philadelphia. 


Geo. J. Lincoln, 
818 Chestnut Street, 


| | because they are subtle. 





own household. Indeed, there is no 
other foe at all that we need to fear, but 
only the enemies who lurk inside the | 
walls of our own hearts. Against these | 
we have to wage the most terrible bat- 
| tles, both because they are strong and 
When we con- 
| quer them we are veterans in arms, and 
need fear no external foes. 
< 

One great necessity of the best exer- 
cise is good air. Exercise out of doors 
is better far than exercise in close rooms. 
The lungs need to be fed and nourished 





and expanded. In the spiritual life 
prayer is the air for the soul. It is the 
men who draw deep breaths in the fear 
of the Lord who 9 thick of chest and 
firm of body and tough of sinew, and 
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become contestants feared by their foes, 
and themselves fearing no one. 


a” 

In exercise we strip for our work. If 
|it is a race we lay off all superfluous 
clothing and every hindering thing. 
The more important and closely con- 
tested the race is to be, the more careful 
we are to carry no needless burden. Are 
we as wise in ‘our Christian life? Are 
we so light- hearted, and are the issues 
so trivial, that we can afford to take on 
weights of habits and indulgence, like 
| theater-going, tobacco and liquor, danc- 
ing and bridge whist? No more is said 
Few 
can run as near to Christ with these 
things as without them. Why not drop 
them off ? 








American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“Il am using the 
American Edition of 
the Revised Bible, and 
find it superior to any 
edition in existence in. 
‘the English tongue. 


‘strongly commend it.” 
—Bishop E. R. Hendrix. | 


Issued in over 100 Bg For sale by all 
booksellers. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Publishers, 37 carry 18th Street, New York. 
We also publish the King James Version in 
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In Exchange for Tuition 


A very thorough teacher of the higher and 


| rudimental English branches wishes pleas- 


ant country home, summer or longer, in 


| exchange for four hours daily, thorough in- 


| struction of children or adult pnpils ; 


travel- 
ing expenses to be paid by party who would 
like such an exchange. Families living at a 
distance from good schools, or with dull, 
backward children, needing patient individual 
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Colorado this summer Address 


T. E. Fisher, Gen. Pass. Agent, Denver, Col. 




























THE 
MAID 7% 
SPOT- 


This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the yyd can 
be kept pertootiy clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 








cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 











THE POPULAR 


* vescent 
Relief for 


Head- 


aches 
Biliousness, scars Stomach 


Promptly effective. _ ing or unpleasantness, 
Of such unusual sed nce that it has been 


sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, soc. and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRAN’ r rCo. 44 Hudson Street, New York. 


~ Honest Confession 
A Doctor’s Talk on Food 


There are no fairer set of men on earth 
than the doctors, and when they find 
they have been in error they are usually 
apt to make honest and manly confession 
of the fact. 

A case in point is that of an eminent 
practitioner, one of the good old school, 
who lives in Texas, His plain, unvar- 
nished tale needs no dressing up : 

‘*T had always had an intense preju- 
dice, which I can now see was unwarrant- 
able and unreasonable, against all 
muchly advertised foods. Hence, I never 
read a line of the many ‘ads.’ of Grape- 
Nuts, nor tested the food till last winter. 

‘“While in Corpus Christi for my 
health, and visiting my youngest son, 
who has four of the ruddiest, healthiest 
little boys I ever saw, I ate my first dish 
of Grape-Nuts food for supper with my 
little grandsons. I became exceedingly 
fond of it and have eaten a package of 1 
every week since, and find it a delicious, 
refreshing and strengthening food, leav- 
ing no ill effects whatever, no sense of ful- 
ness, nausea, nor distress of stomach in 
any way. 

_‘*There is no other food that agrees 
with me so well, or sits as li htly or 
piesconty upon my stomach as this does. 

am stronger and more active since I 
began the use of Grape-Nuts than I have 
been for ten years, and am no longer 
troubled with nausea and indigestion.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little 
book, ‘* The Road to Wellville.” 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


We absolutely know you 
can obtain equal results with 


iy the quantity required by 
2 other makes when using 


It’s DUTCH 
and the best cocoa made. 
IT’S THE YELLOW WRAPPER. 
All 








It is dangerous. Our plasters give ‘safe, Sure and 
relief, extracting the corn without pain. or 
trouble, Mailed direct to your address five for a 
ime, fifteen for a quarter. Booklet on foot comfort 
free with each order. Not sold by dealers. 
Simptex Corn Cure, 1075 Wainut St., Phila., Pa. 











“Better Than Ever” 


is the universal comment on our 1905 models, 
Recognized Superiority 
has been earned by constant adaptation 
of the best means to the best ends, 


Bear in mind the trade-marks 
which stand for 


Pope Quality. 
PRICES, $22.50 to $100.00 
(Complete Line of Juveniles and Motor Cycles.) 


COLUMBIA RAMBLER 
CLEVELAND CRESCENT 
TRIBUNE MONARCH 
CRAWFORD IMPERIAL 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Hartiord, Conn. | Chicago, Il. 


Address Dept. B for Catalogues. 


y yOODBURYS / 





f es 8 eke okie dale prteapdire \f 


immediately as a result. of .the welcome solution, |} 
Send 10 cts. for samples of all four preparations. |} 
The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cin. O. 





“To say Geet a 


The New Vetithe Oxtord 
JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bibles 


With New aoth Comtury Helps ar- 
ranged in One e Alphabet cal Order. 


OXFORD 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


With New Helps Under One Alpha- 
bet. 








**The most complete and best 
orrepese © of, all the helps. in vari- 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


Oxtord fe sufficient. 
oa iat proving. 

Vv 
a eo ey 


ousy ISSUED! 


A quart in a pint measure.’ 


Brevier Black Faced 


Large type in small compass. 
A TIME SAVER! 


OXFORD 
Cyclopedic Concordance 


Containing Helps, Dictionary, Glos- 
saries, Concor ance Maps, etc. 
One Alphabetical Order. 75¢. and $s. 


THE BOOK FOR ALL 


S. S. Scholars’ Treasury 
Cloth, 25 cents. 
“Should be in the hands of every 
Sunday-schoo! scholar in the land. 
—Christian Endeavor World, 1904. 


ise.’ 
ation, I 

















PRIGE EXPLAINED 





pa fn a Ro, $15. 00, aves. similar te the 
aan tp eliosed oh thane 


this catalogue. I 
Leste a “Don't fail to wri 


(Lesson for MAY 7) APRIL 22, 1905 


Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 








HOW TO 
BECOME 
A 
NURSE 


WE, base haye. equipped thousands of earnest 
Lt ph in successful practice 
eudoread 47 icians “and ‘patients; an 


in Ay he teach thi 
EE acts ge me 


An interesting booklet that will make clear 
to you the aims’ and.methods which have 
made the Sy antauans School pre-eminent in 
its field will be gladly mailed at your request. 
The Chau ua School of 

286 Main St., Jamestown, 


DON’ 


decide on the new hymn book for your Sunday 
School until you have seén either 


YOUNG iG PEOPLE'S SONGS OF PRAISE 
or GEMS OF SONG, - 


few, and 25 cen 
Returnable copies. for Poh meet oe free. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


CHILD'S? 


DAY 


SERVICES 


Nursing, 

















COMRADES OF THE CROSS “Sadun SFR2ns 
LINKS OF LOVE ev ccrunrsn 
Chris 
A MUSSIOMARY CANTATA fullar-Meredith Co. 

ST WASHINGTON ST. iso FIFTH 


ISSIONARY CANTATA 
ae oe FOR CHILDRENS 





Children’s Day Services 
** New—unusual—charming.’’—The S. S. ‘limes. 
Sharon’s Rose ky Lia 
| Feast of Flowers sles of the three. 


.00 th . 
Banners of Junetide ) not prepaid. 


Exercises, Songs, and ~~~ No. 2 
r Children’s Day, 25 cents cop 


Salt. Mock Co., Pubs. ; 136 Fin 20 Arch, St, Pita. 


(CHILDRENS DAY Sin Book 
| Pe at.. e, Ly - 


=... 
id. Send 10¢ for samples of our three best dom. pont 
Bel above. 

tains suitable ant 10c per cop: 


ie a6 Wii's 0a ge Spec. Pages 0 of yg 


Woe Perk, 228. wit liam St. 


THAT SONG BOO 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY -SCHOO 

must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 

14 Austell | Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 











you 


eoute tor 0 cumete cnet Tho 
Sense schon Times Lesson Pictures 





